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WHERE  DO  MINERALS  GO? 

...OR  DON'T  THEY? 


Will  Hour  future  custmer  get 
the  right  auswerl 


The  youngsters  in  school  today  are  of  two¬ 
fold  importance  to  the  canning  industry. 
They  can  spread  knowledge  of  canned  foods 
to  their  parents  lodav,  and  they  themselves 
will  do  the  hnying  tomorrow.  So  it  is  doubly 
important  that  the  (picstions  in  their  minds 


he  answered  rightly.  That’s  why  we  are  glad 
to  report  that  the  majority  of  home  economics 
teachers  thronghont  the  country  have  request¬ 
ed  onr  lesson  plan,  '’Teaching  the  Lesson  on 
Commercially  Canned  Foods."’  Teachers  w  ill 
have  a  readv  reference  for  the  rifrht  answers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


It  is  still  common  practice  in  a  good 
many  plants  to  depend  on  the  clos¬ 
ing-machine  mechanic  to  decide  if 
the  double-seams  of  the  cans  pro¬ 
duced  are  ‘‘proper/’  If  the  body- 
hook  “looks  like  a  1/16"  hook”  to 
the  mechanic,  the  cans  are  passed. 
The  use  of  lighter  tinplate  and  the 
necessity  of  holding  high  vacuums 
on  some  of  the  newer  products  have 
forced  canmakers  and  closing-ma¬ 
chine  men  to  realize  that  double¬ 
seam  dimensions  must  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  determined  and  that  these 
dimensions  must  then  be  maintain¬ 
ed  with  a  tolerance  of  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  body-hook  within  precise 
limits,  we  recently  redesigned  our 
No.  249  Flanger  as  without  proper 
flanging  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
correct  body-hooks. 

The  working  parts  of  this  new  six- 
head  Flanger  all  operate  in  an  oil 
bath ;  the  frame  is  rigidly  reinforced 
across  the  top,  allowing  maximum 
pressures  to  be  used  without  deflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  thrust  of  the  cam  roll 
is  directly  on  the  center  of  the  slide. 
Two  sizes,  for  large  and  small  cans. 
Built-in  drive  for  limit  switch  con¬ 
trol.  No  operator  required. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 
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A  COMPANY  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
good  will  and  support  of  its  customers  .  .  . 
As  we  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  our 
friends  and  customers  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Prosperous  1940,  CROWN  CAN 
COMPANY  is  proud  that  its  files  yield  such 
heart-warming  assurances  of  confidence  and 
satisfaction  as  these  of  1939. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,'  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 


".  .  .  W  e  are  pleased  to  tabulate  such  items  as  your  ample  manufacturing  resources — the 
obvious  will  to  give  service  of  your  local  management — the  full  and  complete  stocks  you 
carry,  and  incidental  details  as  to  how  they  have  met  our  emergency  requirements.” 

Missouri 


(These  excerpts  are  from  canners’’  letters  in  our 
files.  Names  on  request.) 

To  sum  up,  we  are  proud  to  be  a  customer  of  the  Crown  Can  Company.”  Marvland 

W'e  are  unable  to  say  where  any  Company  at  present  is  putting  out  better  cans,  or  where 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  give  better  service  than  yours.”  Texas 

"W  e  are  extremely  satisfied  with  your  service  and  whole-hearted  co-operation  and  hasten 
to  extend  herewith  our  appreciation  for  your  courtesies.”  Illinois 


"Having  always  believed  it  good  logic  to  render  praise  where  it  is  due,  I  want  to  say  after 
using  CROW  N  cans  and  CROW  N  service  for  nearly  two  years  with  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction  —  you  have  proven  capable  at  all  times  of  meeting  the  situation  as  it  faces  us.” 

Maryland 

"In  our  many  years  of  canning  experience  wc  have  found  that  the  Crown  Can  Company 
has  given  us  a  better  service,  combined  with  a  helpful  spirit  of  co-operation  than  we  have 
ever  received.  W  e  also  want  you  to  know  that  we  enjoy  doing  business  with  the  Crown 
Can  Company  because  we  like  their  fine  service  and  the  excellent  way  in  which  thev 
handle  their  business.”  Texas 
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OF  DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE  .  .  . 


By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  . 
Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in 
the  industry. 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision 
manufacmre  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly 
to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their 


plants  with  minimum  production  expense. 

Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 
efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  men 
—  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
time. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  and 
your  guarantee  of  dependability. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Merry  Christmas  to  each  and  everyone  of 
our  big  family  of  readers,  to  them  and  to  theirs. 
When  ever  before  was  the  world  so  sorely  in 
need  of  that  message  of  hope  and  peace,  sung  by  the 
angels  on  that  first  Christmas  night :  “Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 
Christian  ministers  of  every  denomination  are  busy 
warning  their  adherents  that  unless  we  as  a  country, 
return  to  Christ  we  will  be  engulfed  in  the  misery  and 
turmoil  now  afflicting  other  nations,  and  especially  in 
those  nations  which  have  turned  from  Him  and  taken 
up  with  the  pagan  gods  of  old.  In  the  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  since  the  first  Christmas,  man  has  not  been 
able  to  find  anything  better  than  the  utterly  new  and 
previously  unheard  of  law  then  enunciated:  “Love  thy 
neighbor,”  (charity).  May  Christian  charity  enfold 
you,  and  keep  you,  not  just  during  the  present  festival, 
but  for  all  time  to  come. 

Charity  is  more  generally  felt  at  this  season  of  the 
year  than  at  any  other,  and  especially  towards  those 
little  ones,  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  may 
be  hungry,  cold  and  unhappy,  the  children.  Public  relief 
is  so  much  in  everyone’s  nose  that  we  are  liable  to  think 
everyone  is  taken  care  of.  Not  so.  The  most  worthy  are 
often  not  touched,  may  be  some  of  your  seasonal 
workers.  A  case  of  assorted  canned  foods;  a  box  of 
assorted  groceries  (don’t  forget  the  Christmas  goodies : 
candies,  oranges,  nuts,  etc,,)  old  but  usable  toys, 
clothes  etc.,  etc.,  all  would  be  heartily  welcomed,  and 
your  good  deed  will  kindle  a  warmth  in  your  own 
heart  as  nothing  else  can.  ’Specially  if  you  become  a 
real  Santa  Claus — unknown. 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

WHAT  TO  DO? — Here  are  two  letters  which  came 
almost  in  the  same  mail,  less  than  an  hour  apart.  One 
i '  ‘’rom  West  Virginia  and  the  other  from  Pennsylvania, 
h -ih  as  you  will  see  much  along  the  same  subject. 
P  -.ther  than  warp  your  thinking  we  reserve  our  com- 
n  nt  until  the  last.  Here  is  No.  1 : 

West  Virginia,  Dec.  11,  1939. 

'entlemen : 

0  Canning  Trade, 

am  enclosing  herewith  a  price  list  quoting  tomatoes 
a  wholesale,  10  case  lots  at  53  cents  per  dozen. 

am  a  subscriber  of  The  Canning  Trade  and 
1  I  it  carefully  each  week.  We  have  46,000  cases 
0  omatoes  on  hand,  and  have  held  them  mainly  on 
J  r  advice  secured  through  your  paper.  Now,  with 
s  a  prices  as  this  staring  us  in  the  face  I  cannot  help 
P  wonder  what  we  are  in  for. 


As  a  service  to  the  industry  I  think  you  should 
secure  who  sold  tomatoes  at  such  prices,  and  who  the 
broker  was  that  sold  them.  Is  it  possible  that  certain 
large  brokers  are  responsible  for  this?  Do  you  really 
think  that  the  price  will  come  back? 

Will  appreciate  your  giving  us  some  information 
should  you  be  in  position  to  secure  it,  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  this  present  market. 

Signed . ” 

The  Inclosure  is  a  four  page  circular,  each  page 
16  X  22  inches,  printed  on  yellow  paper  in  large  bold 
black  type,  offering  a  large  assortment  of  bargains  to 
retail  grocers,  with  only  a  small  card  down  in  the 
right  hand  corner  of  the  third  page  with  the  name  of 
the  concern  (in  Baltimore),  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  “Lower  List.”  We  are  withholding  the  name,  but  will 
furnish  it  upon  request. 

The  entire  fourth  page  is  made  up  of  canned  food 
bargains.  The  item  of  tomatoes  to  which  the  writer 
refers  holds  center  position,  across  the  entire  page,  in 
the  largest  sized  type  of  the  lot.  It  reads:  “No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  I  case  lots  55  cents  dozen;  5  case 
lots  54  cents  dozen;  10  case  lots  53  cents  dozen.” 
There  are  many  other  bargains  in  canned  foods,  many 
house  brands,  but  also  some  of  the  well  known,  well 
advertised  brands,  as  for  instance  “Princess  Standard 
Stringless  Beans :  1  case  lots  621/2  cents  dozen ;  3  case 
lots  59  cents  dozen ;  6  case  lots  55  cents  dozen.” 
Another  special:  “Key  Pen  Wax  String  Beans,  No.  2 
can.  dozen,  50  cents.”  “Del  Monte  Mammoth  Picnic 
Asparagus,  1  case  lots  $1.55  dozen;  3  case  lots  $1.52 
dozen ;  6  case  lot$1.49  dozen.”  “Standard  white  crushed 
corn,  1  case  lots  671/2  cents  dozen ;  3  case  lots  65  cents 
dozen;  6  case  lots  621/0  cents  dozen.”  Too  many  others 
to  quote. 

And  the  No.  2  letter  reads: 

Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1939. 

Gentlemen : 

“The  Canning  Trade, 

Enclosed  please  find  an  ad  I  cut  out  of  the  local  paper 
this  morning.  I  put  a  red  pencil  mark  around  the  items 
that  look  screwy  to  me.  The  Tender  Cut  over  the  beans 
and  the  Choice  Ripe  over  the  tomatoes  are,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  grossly  misleading  as  both  are  low  standard 
products.  The  Fancy  Siveet  over  the  peas  is  another 
misleading  statement  as  these  peas  are  also  low  extra 
standard.  What  chance  has  a  poor  devil  got  that  packs 
good  foods  and  holds  for  a  price  when  such  ads  as  this 
one  are  allowed? 

I  am  sure  that  your  son  had  a  nice  story  for  you 
when  he  returned  from  Atlantic  City  regarding  the 
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samples  that  Frank  Shook  cut.  It  is  certainly  a  damn 
shame  that  an  industry  as  large  as  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  allows  a  few  dirty  chislers  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  to  gyp  the  innocent  housewife  by  putting  pri¬ 
vate  labels  on  sub-standard  foods  and  selling  them  for 
more  than  good  extra  standard  goods. 

In  my  opinion  all  the  economists  in  this  country  can 
make  reports  on  the  conditions  of  this  great  industry 
with  suggestions,  but  until  the  canners  get  nerve 
enough  to  bring  the  chislers  out  in  the  open,  and  show 
the  consuming  public  just  who  is  responsible  for  the 
misbranding  and  the  high  prices  of  inferior  goods,  the 
canners  will  stay  in  the  same  old  rut  and  shed  briny 
tears  over  their  hard  luck  and  how  everyone  is  taking 
advantage  of  them.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Laws 
prevent  canners  from  misbranding  canned  foods  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  same  law  should  apply  to  others 
handling  canned  foods.  After  all,  it  comes  right  back 
to  the  same  old  fight  to  put  the  canner’s  name  on  the 
label. 

I  feel  better  now  since  this  is  off  my  chest.  I  trust 
that  I  will  see  you  in  Chicago. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  all  of  you,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Signed . ” 

The  Inclosure  is  an  advertisement  of  an  Acme  Super 
Market,  in  a  Pennsylvania  town,  and  the  particular 
offerings  to  which  the  above  writer  refers  are : 

“Tender  string  beans — choice  ripe  tomatoes,  your 
choice  No.  2  can  5  cents.”  “Farmdale  fancy  sweet  peas, 
(dozen  cans  $1.15)  No.  2  can  10  cents.” 

NOW  WHAT  TO  DO?— The  first  impulse  will  be  to 
severely  criticize  the  pure  food  authorities  for  allowing 
this  cheating  of  the  consumers,  and  in  most  cases  the 
poorest  who  can  least  afford  the  loss.  Every  canner 
knows  that  these  low  priced  goods — below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction — are  junk,  and  the  evidence  is  so  easily  obtain¬ 
able  that  there  can  be  but  scant  excuse  for  the  authori¬ 
ties  allowing  the  cheating.  If  the  pure  food  authori¬ 
ties  cannot  stop  this  then  we  had  better  wipe  out  the 
entire  effort  and  save  the  public  the  expense  of  these 
Departments.  That,  again,  is  leaning  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment —  though  unquestionably  their  job  —  to  do  the 
work  this  industry  should  do  for  itself.  Decent  canners, 
producing  quality  goods,  have  their  market  prices  cut 
to  shreds  by  the  sale  of  such  stuff,  under  the  claim 
of  fancy  or  fine  quality,  tender  ,  etc.  But  there  is  the 
rub:  some  canners  must  have  sold  those  goods,  or 
allowed  their  brokers  to  sell  them,  for  the  wholesaler 
nor  the  retailer  stole  them.  And  as  an  industry  the 
canners  would  not  listen  to  the  demand  that  the  food 
laws  compel  the  name  of  the  producer  on  every  can 
or  package;  they  did  not  want  it,  and  for  the  very 
reason  we  see  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  the 
discussion  as  to  the  standards  and  definitions,  the  word¬ 
ing  on  the  labels,  is  concerned  with  sub  standards,  the 
McNary-Mapes  sort  of  goods.  The  canners  fight  and 
worry  more  over  what  they  claim  is  the  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  entire  output  of  canned  foods,  than  they 
do  over  protecting  their  industry  against  the  chislers, 
the  wreckers,  whom  no  decent  canner  should  ever  sell. 


It  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  expense  of 
every  canner  to  patrol  the  sales  of  canned  foods  at 
least  in  his  neighborhood,  picking  up  the  stuff  they 
know  is  being  misrepresented,  and  firing  it  into  their 
State  or  to  the  National  Food  Authorities,  and  demand¬ 
ing  protection.  And  get  into  your  local  newspapers 
and  warn  the  people  that  they  are  being  gyped  and 
cheated  in  the  sale  of  this  junk.  It  will  take  nerve  and 
energy,  but  isn’t  your  business  worth  fighting  for,  and 
if  you  will  not  fight  why  expect  any  others  to  do  so 
for  you?  Why  let  this  “very  small  proportion”  of 
the  pack  wreck  the  whole  market  for  you?  And  it  is 
doing  just  that,  and  in  no  case  quite  so  plainly  as  in  the 
marketing  of  canned  tomatoes. 

Go  into  the  store  offering  such  bargains :  get  copies  of 
their  literature,  and  buy  a  can  of  the  goods.  Take  it 
to  your  office  and  examine  it — you  can  tell  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  standard,  can’t  you  ?  If  you  find  it  what  you 
almost  certainly  will  find,  that  it  is  junk,  go  back  and 
buy  three  cans  more  and  wrap  them  in  the  literature 
offering  them,  and  send  to  your  State  or  to  the  National 
Food  Authorities  and  ask  them  to  grade  and  examine 
them,  and  politely  but  firmly  request  action.  If  you 
do  not  drive  these  price  cutters  out  of  the  game  they 
will  drive  you  out  of  business. 

As  for  the  first  writer  and  his  request  for  our  opinion 
as  to  the  canned  tomato  market,  we  congratulate  him 
on  having  such  a  nice  block  of  goods,  for  he  will  make 
good  money  on  them  if  he  can  but  wait  a  little  longer. 
Understand,  the  chain  stores  are  deliberately  putting  on 
these  bargain  sales  to  break  down  the  fine  resistance 
being  shown  by  the  canners  as  a  whole.  They  can 
afford  to  sell  what  might  seem  a  lot  of  cans,  to  be  able 
to  buy  their  big  requirements  at  low  prices.  The  stocks 
of  canned  tomatoes  warrant  much  better  prices  than 
now  ruling;  but  always  there  seems  to  be  some  forced 
into  the  market  at  any  price.  The  end  of  this  must 
be  near,  especially  if  the  tomato  canners  will  turn  down 
the  orders  of  these  price  wreckers.  Remember  the 
vast  majority  of  retailers  curse  these  below  cost  prices 
more  than  you  do,  but  they  very  rightly  curse  you, 
also,  for  furnishing  the  amunition,  by  selling  to  the 
price  cutters  .  If  they  and  their  representatives  were 
cut  off  by  the  canners,  their  stocks — held  for  the  very 
purpose  of  breaking  the  market — would  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  market  price  would  move  up  rapidly 
to  where  it  belongs.  The  tomato  situation  is  a  puzzle 
to  everyone  in  the  industry,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
sound,  and  that  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year  better 
prices  will  gradually,  if  not  suddenly,  appear.  We  still 
believe  in  that  fundamental  law,  supply-and-demand, 
and  it  will  work  out  in  canned  tomatoes  as  well  as  in 
all  other  things.  Higher  prices  on  tomatoes  will  bring 
better  prices  on  other  canned  foods. 

THOMAS  S.  WOODS  DEAD 

Thomas  Stacy  Woods,  Sr.,  who  for  eighteen  years  was  with 
the  Salem  Glass  Company,  prior  to  his  founding  of  the  Fruithind 
Pure  Food  Products  Company  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  in  1031, 
died  at  his  home  in  Hammonton  on  December  11th  at  the  age 
of  61. 

QUAKER  MAID  EXPANDING 

Plans  are  under  way  to  double  the  floor  space  of  the  Quaker 
Maid  Company’s  plant  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  are  expected 
to  be  completed  well  in  advance  of  the  1940  packing  season. 
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TRI-STATE  CONVENTION 

OPTIMISM  CONTINUES— WHEATLEY  SUCCEEDS 
NUTTLE  AS  PRESIDENT— ATTENDANCE  LARGE 


A  LARGE  representative  crowd  of  Tri-State  canners  and 
allied  interests  gathered  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  at 
Atlantic  City,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  7th  and  8th, 
for  the  35th  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  as  at  other  meetings  of  canners  held  this  Fall,  a  quite 
optimistic  feeling  was  in  evidence. 

When  the  luncheon  had  been  concluded  on  Thursday  noon. 
President  Harry  H.  Nuttle,  Denton,  Maryland,  began  his  re¬ 
marks  by  reciting  a  Thanksgiving  verse  taken  from  November 
20th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  page  23,  to  emphasize  the 
many  fortunate  circumstances  for  which  we  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  can  be  thankful.  Having  just  returned  from  a  National 
Convention  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Mr.  Nuttle  brought  with  him 
figures  to  show  that  vegetable  production  in  the  U.  S.  has  in¬ 
creased  two  and  one-half  times  since  1919,  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  cooperation  in  organized  effort  if  profitable  prices 
for  canned  foods  are  to  be  maintained.  Agriculture  is  the  only 
large  group  of  industry  working  without  control,  he  said,  and 
referred  to  the  development  of  the  extensive  farm  lands  in  the 
South  with  modern  transportation  methods  the  contributing 
factor  in  the  tremendous  increase  in  production  of  vegetable 
crops.  It  is  up  to  the  canners  to  protect  their  interests  by  the 
careful  selection  of  seed,  application  of  the  best  cultural  and 
canning  practices  and  the  active  cultivation  of  the  acquaintance 
of  buyers  to  effect  a  profitable  sale  of  the  canned  products, 
he  said. 

Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean  of  Lehigh  University,  related  how 
two  years  ago  he  was  invited  to  present  an  address  at  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  meeting  and  again  called  upon 
for  a  talk  last  January,  which  culminated  in  his  being  engaged 
to  conduct  an  economic  survey  of  the  industry.  The  survey 
which  is  now  underway  is  merely  “an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
canning  industry  to  find  out  about  itself,”  he  said.  In  his  studies 
thus  far,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  he  finds  the  industry  to 
be  one  of  the  most  complex  studies  ever  undertaken.  Its  prob¬ 
lems  range  from  labor,  agriculture,  financing,  sales,  distribution, 
and,  in  fact,  the  aggregation  of  practically  all  of  the  problems 
of  industrial  life. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  economist.  Dr.  Carothers  predicts 
an  ,'*derly  business  since  American  industry  was  set  for  re- 
cove’y  before  the  war  started  last  September.  Orders  for 
munitions  from  warring  nations  should  have  a  favorable  reaction 
and  ire  already  resulting  in  the  re-employment  of  much  idle 
lab  Germany  has  lost  its  South  American  market  and 
Ene  and  is  not  in  position  to  take  it  up.  This  business  is 
exi  i  '  U^d  to  go  to  America,  and  this  increase  in  foreign  trade 
sho..  .i  reflect  favorably  upon  all  American  industries.  The 
sell  market  is  not  in  immediate  evidence,  but  conditions  point 
to  .■■luch  improved  1940,  he  said. 

V  Jersey  ranks  third  among  the  States  in  production  value, 
ave: ging  $3,500.00  per  farm  gross,  or  a  return  of  about  $35.00 
pe)  '  )  e  to  the  farmer,  said  W.  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tui  ,)f  the  State.  More  profit  is  realized  on  canning  tomatoes 
an'  oparagus  than  any  other  crops  grown  in  the  State,  he  said, 
anu  '  V  far  the  largest  percentage  of  all  crops  grown  within  the 
St;  i  go  to  the  canner.  The  farmers  have  sought  the  State 
Bu  ,  (u  of  Agriculture’s  aid  in  establishing  grades  for  canning 
ere  and  are  quite  favorable  to  the  canner  purchasing  on  the 
era  basis.  The  Bureau  has  taken  up  this  call  and  is  working 
for  closer  canner-grower  relationship,  the  Secretary  reported. 

’ional  Canners  Association’s  President,  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
Poi'  aa  Products  Company,  Griffin,  Georgia,  brought  greetings 
froi.'  the  National  and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  Association 


effort  to  cope  with  the  continual  changes  being  experienced  by 
the  industry.  Because  conditions  at  the  start  of  the  present 
war  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  when  consumption  was  not  nearly  as  great  as 
present,  nor  was  control  of  industry  in  existence,  no  immediate 
favorable  effects  can  be  expected,  Mr.  Graefe  said.  The  demand 
upon  heavy  industry  and  the  resultant  improvement  in  the 
unemployment  situation  will  mean  increased  purchases;  how¬ 
ever,  any  increase  in  consumption  can  come  only  from  the 
application  of  a  greater  portion  of  sales  effort  through  the 
cultivation  of  buyers,  it  is  believed.  Mr.  Graefe  pointed  out 
that  the  better  canners  now  devote  about  25  per  cent  of  their 
time  to  production  work  and  75  per  cent  of  their  efforts  to 
sales  activity,  and  made  a  strong  plea  that  such  practice  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  industry  generally. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Carl  A.  Hardigg,  Chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
visions  Committee,  Federal  Specifications  Executive  Committee, 
explained  the  committee’s  relationship  to  the  canning  industry. 
The  purpose  of  specifications  is  to  secure  competition,  he  said. 
Specifications  are  drawn  to  satisfy  a  specific  need  and  in  each 
instance  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  as  close  to  commercial 
grades  as  possible.  In  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  United 
States  Government  which  includes  the  Army,  Navy,  CCC, 
Veteran’s  Bureau  and  other  branches  of  the  Government,  the 
committee  must  look  for  a  source  for  a  good  sound  product 
available  in  large  quantities.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  seek  to  take  advantage  of  anyone  but  it  does  also 
endeavor  to  see  that  no  one  takes  advantage  of  Uncle  Sam. 
The  committee  attempts  to  buy  at  the  very  best  of  its  ability, 
realizing  that  it  is  spending  the  monies  of  the  public  in  making 
such  purchases,  the  Colonel  reminded.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  Colonel  Hardigg’s  talk,  considerable  objection  was 
raised  to  the  provision  for  the  inspection  of  goods  at  the  point 
of  delivery  instead  of  at  the  point  of  origin.  It  was  brought 
out  that  in  many  instances  such  products  as  tomatoes  will  not 
turn  out  the  same  grade  at  delivery  point  after  the  many 
handlings  in  shipment  and  this  very  often  is  the  cause  for 
rejection  of  a  lot  of  goods  that  have  been  especially  prepared, 
packed  in  wooden  cases  to  meet  requirements. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Allied  Industries,  with  the  Get- 
Together  Committee  as  host,  the  entire  convention  enjoyed  a 
splendid  banquet  and  floor  show  on  Thursday  evening. 

Carlton  Sturdy,  Director  of  American  Can  Company’s  Speak¬ 
ing  Service,  made  a  very  splendid  address  on  “How  to 
Merchandise  More  Canned  Foods,”  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association’s  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback, 
in  his  address,  “The  Marketing  Muddle,”  took  up  the  cudgels 
of  the  food  broker  and  the  important  part  he  plays  in  the  sale 
of  canned  foods.  Mr.  Fishback  urged  the  careful  selection  of 
food  brokerage  connections  to  see  that  true  sales  representation 
is  received  and  to  fully  cooperate  with  brokers  in  the  selling 
effort,  reminding  that  it  is  to  the  broker’s  interest  to  keep  his 
principals  in  business  so  that  he  himself  might  remain  in 
business. 

Mr.  Maurice  E.  Siegel  of  the  firm  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  food 
chemists  of  Baltimore,  told  of  some  experimental  work  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  packing  season,  using  calcium  salts  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  and  exhibited  samples  to  demonstrate  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  obtained.  Mr.  Siegel’s  address  will 
be  published  in  full  in  an  early  issue. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  made  its  report  as  follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

DECEMBER  8,  1939 

Whereas,  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  numerous 
Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  the 
formation  of  new  definitions  and  standards  for  canned  foods, 
places  an  ever-increasing  burden  on  our  committees  charged  with 
the  task  of  reviewing  and  testing  these  laws  and  regulations, 
therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  extends  its 
thanks  to  the  members  of  these  committees  and  bespeaks  for 
them  the  earnest  support  of  all  of  our  canners. 

Whereas,  throughout  the  year  several  of  our  members  have 
been  removed  from  our  midst  by  death,  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  those  whose  names  have  already  been 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  we  learn  with  regret 
during  this  convention  of  the  passing  on  of  an  old  member  and 
familiar  figure  William  H.  Ritter,  Sr., 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  convention  assembled 
make  known  to  the  families  of  these  deceased  its  deep  sorrow 
by  extending  to  each  of  them  this  expression  of  its  sympathy. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  to  those  participating  in  the  program 
our  hearty  appreciation  for  the  splendid  and  instructive  mes¬ 
sages  which  they  have  given  us. 

Resolved,  that  we  thank  most  sincerely  the  American  Can 
Company  for  its  generosity  in  making  possible  the  exhibit  of 
the  forty-four  sizes  of  cans  recommended  for  use. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to  our 
hosts  the  Get-Together  Committee  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Allied  Industry,  for  the  splendid  banquet  and  the  enjoyable 
entertainment  given  us. 

Resolved,  that  we  thank  the  management  of  the  hotel  for  the 
many  courtesies  and  splendid  facilities  extended  us  during  the 
convention. 

THE  ELECTION 

Officers  and  directors  elected  for  1940  are: 

OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— 1940 
W.  Leslie  Wheatley,  President,  Clayton,  Delaware. 

Daniel  D.  Conway,  First  Vice-President,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

R.  D.  Cleaveland,  Second  Vice-President,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Easton,  Md. 

E  .L.  Porter,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Easton,  Md. 
G.  Elbert  Marshall,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

NEW  JERSEY — ^Wm.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  Bridgeton;  Belford  L. 
Seabrook,  Bridgeton,  and  Allen  T.  Hurff,  Swedesboro. 

DELAWARE — Carlton  Draper,  Milton;  Isidore  Stephany, 
Seaford,  and  Leon  C.  Bulow. 

MARYLAND — James  M.  Shriver,  Westminster;  Walter  T. 
Onley,  Snow  Hill;  D.  Thompson  Swing,  Ridgely;  Charles  Ross, 
3rd,  Frederick;  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin;  A.  Lynn  Baker, 
Baltimore,  and  Harry  H.  Nuttle,  Denton. 

THE  CUTTING  BEE 

To  obtain  stocks  for  the  cutting  bee  which  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  convention,  four  cans  of  each  brand  exhibited 
were  purchased.  The  labels  were  removed  from  two  cans  of 
the  sample  which  were  then  graded  and  the  figure  obtained  was 
the  representative  grade  for  the  lot.  One  of  the  remaining  two 
cans  was  then  opened  and  exhibited  as  a  representative  sample, 
but  not  graded.  The  final  can  was  used  to  identify  the  brand. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  score  obtained  was  quite  in  excess  of 
the  grade  for  the  sample  exhibited. 

CORN — Of  the  twenty-seven  samples  of  corn  exhibited,  thir¬ 
teen  were  whole  grain,  thirteen  cream  style  and  one  corn  on  the 
cob.  Ten  samples  of  the  lot  of  whole  grain  graded  A,  one  sample 
B,  two  graded  C.  Four  samples  of  the  cream  style  graded  A,  four 
B,  four  C,  and  one  sub-standard.  The  price  range  was  interesting 
In  the  case  of  the  whole  grain  grade  A  samples  this  ran  from 
SVsc  per  can  to  15c,  whole  grain  B  15c,  whole  grain  C  8%c  to 
12c.  For  the  cream  style,  prices  ranged  from  9V^c  to  10c  for 
grade  A,  10c  to  15c  for  grade  B,  6%c  to  10c  for  grade  C,  and 
8%c  for  the  sub-standard  field  corn. 

PEAS — Six  of  the  sixteen  samples  of  peas  graded  A,  seven 
samples  graded  B,  two  C,  and  one  sub-standard.  Prices  ranged 
from  I2V2C  to  19c  for  grade  A,  9%c  to  17c  for  grade  B,  8%c  to 
9c  for  grade  C,  and  15c  for  the  one  sub-standard  sample. 


LIMA  BEANS — Of  the  thirteen  samples  of  lima  beans  cut, 
ten  graded  A,  one  B,  and  two  C.  In  the  grade  A  lot  the  price 
ranged  from  17c  to  24c  with  one  sample  selling  at  32c,  grade  B 
held  at  10c  per  can,  and  C  sold  from  12c  to  12y2C  per  can. 

STRING  BEANS — Two  of  the  ten  samples  of  string  beans 
graded  A,  two  samples  B,  and  six  samples  C,  the  A  and  B 
samples  being  whole  beans,  the  C  sample  cut  beans.  The  two 
grade  A  samples  sold  at  17c  to  19c  per  can,  the  grade  B  samples 
at  15c  per  can,  while  the  price  range  of  C  samples  was  from 
714  c  to  10c. 

TOMATOES — Five  of  the  thirteen  samples  of  tomatoes  cut 
graded  A,  six  B,  one  C,  and  one  sub-standard.  Prices  ranged 
from  814c  to  14c  for  grade  A,  6%c  to  10c  for  grade  B,  6%c 
for  grade  C,  and  9c  for  the  one  sub-standard  sample. 

NEW  PEAS  SHOWN 

Doctors  E.  P.  Walls  and  Herman  Hunter  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Station,  Department  of  Horticulture,  cut  some 
interesting  samples  canned  from  their  sweet  pea  observation 
plots,  grown  at  Ridgely,  Maryland,  during  1939,  which  gave 
promise  of  some  valuable  new  strains  of  canning  varieties.  Those 
who  viewed  them  were  very  much  impressed. 

FORTY-FOUR  CAN  SIZES  ON  DISPLAY 
Through  the  courtesy  of  American  Can  Company,  still  another 
exhibit  was  made  showing  the  forty-four  can  sizes,  which  are  at 
present  up  for  promulgation  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  it 
was  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  that  viewed  them  side 
by  side,  that  there  are  many  many  sizes  of  cans  that  could  be 
conveniently  eliminated  to  eradicate  the  deception  with  which 
Mrs.  Consumer  is  now  faced.  With  all  due  respect  to  those 
parties  who  claim  a  need  for  the  sizes  included  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  certainly  not  more  than  a  dozen  different  sizes  of  cans 
would  very  nicely  fill  the  bill. 

ARNOLD  AGAINST  PRICE  CONTROLS 

A  SSISTANT  Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold 
voiced  vigorous  opposition  last  week  at  a  monop- 
/  \  oly  committee  hearing  in  Washington  against 

“anti-profiteering”  legislation  as  a  price  control 
measure.  The  chief  of  the  government’s  anti-trust 
forces  expressed  the  opinion  that  legislation  of  this 
type  was  probably  unconstitutional,  also  that  it  might 
increase  instead  of  reduce  prices.  In  that  view  Mr. 
Arnold  found  himself  in  agreement  with  a  witness  at 
the  hearing,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  vice-president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company.  Mr.  Nelson  asserted  that  com¬ 
petition  between  retailers  in  the  field  of  distribution 
would  act  as  a  brake  in  preventing  abnormal  price 
increases. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

DECEMBER  19-20,  1939 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference, 
Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  P.■^rk, 
Maryland. 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  ane.ual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Associr  ion, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
FEBRUARY  8-9,  1940 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  an’;  !al 
meeting.  Hotel  Connor,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  i^!=so- 
ciation.  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  9-17,  1940 — National  Canned  Salmon  Week. 
FEBRUARY  15-22,  1940 — National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  20-22,  1940— Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers’  Techn'oal 
Conference,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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Modern  Merchandising  oF  Canned  Foods 

hy  CARLTON  F.  STURDY 

American  Can  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  address  given  before  the  Tri-State  Packers  Ass'n.  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  8,  1939 


A  FAMOUS  editor  once  said,  “All  the  world  is  a  store  and 
all  the  people  in  it  are  salespeople.  That  is  to  say,  every¬ 
one  of  us  is  trying  to  transfer  an  idea  from  his  own  mind  into 
some  other  brain.  And  that  is  the  essence  of  salesmanship.” 

There  is  no  field  of  salesmanship  that  requires  more  constant 
change  and  greater  study  than  the  canned  foods  industry.  We 
have  problems  today,  for  the  merchant  selling  canned  foods, 
which  did  not  exist  years  ago  and  new  problems  are  constantly 
arising. 

Modern  merchandising  is  a  much  broader  science  than  merely 
supplying  your  customer  and  receiving  his  check.  Modern 
canned  foods  merchandising  begins  when  the  canner  plans  the 
quality  and  style  of  his  pack  and  ends  when  his  consumers  push 
their  empty  plates  away  and  say  “that  was  a  grand  can  of 
peas.”  Modern  merchandising  takes  in  every  factor  which  helps 
or  hinders  the  success  of  your  sales,  for  your  business  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  dozen  forces  and  circumstances  wherever  your 
products  are  sent. 

When  you  supply  your  customer,  your  products  have  merely 
changed  warehouses.  As  long  as  that  can  remains  “for  sale” 
in  the  wholesaler’s  warehouse  or  on  the  retailer’s  shelf,  as  long 
as  it  remains  unopened  and  untasted  in  the  consumer’s  pantry 
it  blocks  that  much  your  further  packs  and  the  sale  is  not 
completed. 

Your  interest  must  follow  through  to  the  point  where  your 
product  is  used  if  you  are  to  take  the  modern  view.  Any  little 
thing  that  happens  to  prevent  or  delay  that  journey  from  your 
cannery  to  your  consumer’s  dining  room  table  affects  in  direct 
ratio  your  profits  and  your  future  sales. 

Therefore,  we  must  consider  in  modern  merchandising  each 
step  of  the  way  and  in  particular  these  four  influences  which 
today  are  most  important: 

The  essential  definition  of  a  sale. 

Consumer  acceptance. 

The  Consumer  Movement. 

The  education  of  future  buyers. 

Today  the  merchant  who  considers  mass  merchandising  the 
answer  to  these  problems,  or  still  confines  his  thoughts  to  buying 
and  selling,  will  soon  wonder  why  his  business  does  not  prosper 
and  why  his  customers  are  seeking  other  stores. 

The  modern  grocery  store  is  the  very  epitome  of  change  and 
it  is  indeed  a  long  road  back  to  the  store  of  grandmother’s  day, 
with  its  cracker  barrel,  salt  in  a  cotton  shirt  and  sugar  scooped 
and  weighed  while  the  customer  waited.  The  modern  grocery 
st  I’n  is  also  a  very  attractive  place  and  its  merchandise  is 
g'.  levally  well  displayed.  But  too  many  of  these  merchants, 
who  carry  your  products  on  their  shelves,  strive  to  make  their 
St  .os  up-to-date  and  attractive  and,  having  accomplished  this, 
fc they  are  modern  merchants. 

Unfortunately  these  merchants  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
th  -.e  improvements  in  their  stores  are  but  the  mechanics  of 
til  sale  and  are  not  the  real  reasons  why  sales  are  made  or 
bu  iness  increases  are  secured. 

T’JSt  as  modern  warfare  is  no  longer  merely  a  series  of 
ati’  al  combats,  but  is  instead,  a  highly  developed  technique 
0:  ^ar-reaching  pressures  and  influences;  so  today  the  modern 
IV  .chant  must  recognize  the  wide  range  of  outside  influences 
w,  ;ch  really  control  his  business  and  are  often  very  apt  to  keep 
P  >ie  from  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  particular  store. 

c  l  her  merchandisers,  in  direct  competition  with  him  and  who 
rc  gnize  the  importance  of  vision  in  modern  merchandising, 
c: :  easily  compete  with  the  merchant  who  confines  his  problems 
to  those  within  his  own  store  and  who  gives  no  thought  to  the 
ree.$ons  which  prompt  sales  or  which  increase  them. 


I  wish  to  take  up  four  definite  influences  which  affect  the 
success  of  every  merchant,  all  of  which  sway  the  volume  of 
his  sales  before  the  customer  even  sets  foot  within  his  store. 

The  first  is:  What  makes  a  sale  and  where  does  a  sale  start. 
The  modern  merchant  must  never  lose  sight  for  one  minute  of 
the  reason  why  people  buy.  It  is  the  reason  which  brought 
customers  to  the  stores  in  Grandmother’s  day  and  it  is  the 
reason  that  will  bring  them  to  the  stores  one  hundred  years 
from  now.  A  sale  is  not  made  in  the  retail  store,  or  in  the 
office  of  the  jobber,  broker  or  canner.  These  transactions  are 
the  results  of  sales  which  originate  always  in  the  minds  of  the 
ultimate  consumers. 

People  buy  because  they  DESIRE  OR  NEED  that  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  thing  that  prompts  a  sale  is  DESIRE.  The  urge 
to  buy  is  but  the  DESIRE  TO  POSSESS.  It  is  simply  that. 

THE  URGE  TO  BUY  IS  THE  POWER  TO  POSSESS 

When  you  advertise,  when  you  design  an  attractive  label, 
when  you  or  your  retailers  put  on  a  sales  campaign — you  do 
just  one  thing.  You  try  to  make  your  foods  so  attractive  to 
the  consumers  that  they  will  want  to  possess  them.  When  that 
desire  becomes  strong  enough  m  the  minds  of  these  buyers,  then 
the  sale  starts.  The  only  reason  in  the  world  why  people  buy 
(and  that  includes  you  and  me)  is  because  they  desire  or  need 
that  merchandise.  When  that  desire  becomes  crystalized  into 
an  urge  to  possess — then  the  sale  is  made.  Hang  this  motto 
on  the  wall  of  your  office  where  you  can  see  it  every  day! 
“THE  URGE  TO  BUY  IS  THE  DESIRE  TO  POSSESS.” 
What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  packs  the  finest  foods  in  the 
world,  if  no  one  wants  to  OWN  THEM?  Deliveries  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  the  payment  of  monies  are  not  sales.  One  must  see 
clearly  that  these  are  the  RESULTS,  the  MECHANICS  of  a 
sale  and  NOT  the  REASONS. 

Bright  lights,  ornate  fixtures,  eye-catching  display, — all  these 
other  mechanics  that  serve  to  make  a  store  attractive,  will  not 
bring  that  store  lasting  success,  for  the  novelty  will  fade.  But, 
if  those  same  mechanics  serve  to  make  your  FOODS  attractive, 
then  you  build  DESIRE.  Let  the  stores  that  carry  your  goods 
attract  and  entice  the  crowds  inside,  in  whatever  manner  and 
by  what  device  they  will,  but  see  that  these  merchandisers  do  not 
forget  that  the  customer,  FACE  TO  FACE  with  your  merchan¬ 
dise,  must  have  that  desire  to  possess  in  sufficient  strength  to 
propel  the  hand  toward  your  merchandise  and  lift  it  from  the 
shelf. 

The  second  definite  influence  on  the  success  of  the  merchan¬ 
diser  is  CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE  of  your  products.  This 
also  gets  in  its  effective  work  even  before  the  consumer  enters 
the  store.  Now  consumer  acceptance  is  not  a  high-sounding 
combination  of  words,  it  is  a  very  active  influence  in  every  sale. 
Consumer  acceptance  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  CONFI¬ 
DENCE  a  person  has  in  a  product.  One  cannot  possibly  have 
confidence  in  something  he  knows  nothing  about.  Obviously 
then,  the  amount  of  CONFIDENCE  one  has,  the  amount  of 
willingness  to  ACCEPT  merchandise,  controls  the  willingness 
to  PURCHASE  that  item. 

An  old  philosopher  once  said,  “That  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand — we  often  FEAR.”  Clearly  then,  if  we  want  people  to 
buy  our  products,  we  must  see  they  know  enough  about  them 
to  have  CONFIDENCE  in  them.  “Knowledge  creates  Confidence 
and  only  Confidence  can  create  Sales.  Unless  merchandise  is 
understood,  unless  merchandise  is  attractive,  unless  it  has  the 
goodwill  and  respect  of  the  person  who  is  going  to  USE  it,  as 
this  person  stands  FACE  TO  FACE  with  this  merchandise,  the 
sales  will  NOT  be  large. 
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Where  is  this  average  consumer  going  to  GET  this  knowledge 
of  your  product  which  will  prompt  her  to  choose  it  in  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  to  other  types  of  food  WHICH  COMPETE  AGAINST 
YOU?  From  the  advertisements?  From  the  labels?  From 
the  grocer?  Let  iis  see! 

First,  the  advertisements.  I  invite  you,  I  even  DARE  you 
to  look  in  the  magazines.  I  have  just  purchased  the  current 
issues  of  the  three  women’s  magazines  which  are  among  the 
leaders  in  national  circulation.  In  these  combined  pages  I 
found  a  total  of  twelve  canned  food  advertisements  whose 
“punch”  is  confined  to  the  following  hackneyed  phrases. 

“Vac-packed — always  fresh.” 

“Easy  to  serve.” 

“Remember  to  use.” 

“Put  this  on  your  shopping  list.” 

“Serve  it  as  your  main  dish.” 

“Of  course  you  will  want  some.” 

There,  my  friends,  is  a  sweet  lot  of  sales-builders.  And 
remember  that  these  are  1939  advertisements,  not  1888.  The 
same  old  tripe  that  has  been  printed  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Not  one  tells  why  you  should  buy  these  things.  I 
mention  these  ads  because  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  your 
customers  learn  nothing  from  them  which  they  can  use  in  the 
store. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  labels.  These  “silent  salesmen”  that 
meet  everyone’s  eyes.  Do  they  really  tell  anything  or  do  they 
merely  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  sponsor  by  bearing  his  brand 
name,  trade  mark  or  the  name  and  address  of  his  company — 
and  little  else? 

I  hear  so  many  canners  and  merchants  tell  of  the  “pride” 
they  take  in  their  label.  What  they  mean  to  say  is  that  they 
take  pride  in  the  quality  that  it  stands  for.  But  how  is  the  new 
customer  to  know  about  that  quality.  What  is  there  on  the 
label  to  prompt  her  to  try  that  brand?  What  new  and  delicious 
uses  does  it  mention  to  what  that  “desire  to  possess”?  It  is 
true  that  certain  large  packers  and  distributors  are  beginning 
to  put  some  information  and  some  recipes  on  their  labels.  This 
is  a  fine  step  forward  in  the  right  direction,  but  even  these 
labels  confine  this  information  to  a  small  square  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  label  is  used  for  identification. 

What  the  customer  knows  and  thinks  about  a  product  will 
very  materially  govern  her  purchases,  yet  rarely  have  I  seen 
a  label  that  made  the  slightest  claim  to  superiority  in  nourish¬ 
ment,  safety,  deliciousness  or  true  freshness,  over  other  types  of 
food.  There  the  woman  stands  in  the  store,  she  is  facing  your 
products,  she  is  about  to  make  her  decision — to  buy  or  not  to 
buy.  If  it  is  her  conviction  that  raw  foods  possess  the  best 
qualifications  to  a  degree  above  all  other  foods,  she  will  pass 
by  your  products  and  buy  raw  foods.  If  she  is  convinced  that 
frozen  foods  are  a  good  source — plus  the  convenience  in  labor- 
saving — she’ll  walk  over  and  buy  the  frozen  foods.  And  if  she 
knows  that  canned  foods  rank  the  highest  in  these  things — 
she’ll  buy  canned  foods. 

There  Mrs.  Consumer  stands.  She’s  looking  at  your  label  and 
she’s  thinking.  What  does  the  label  give  her,  what  have  you 
given  her,  to  think  about?  What  is  going  to  strengthen  that 
desire  to  possess  and  bring  her  hand  up  to  lift  your  product 
from  the  shelf? 

And  suppose  she  does  buy  it  and  takes  it  home.  She  has 
taken  it  out  of  the  paper  bag  and  what  does  she  NOW  see? 
Let  us  assume  that  this  item  she  has  brought  home  is  a  can 
of  peas.  Now  the  picture  on  the  label  is  supposed  to  represent 
what  this  housewife  will  find  when  she  opens  the  container. 
If  the  picture  shows  the  food  served  in  a  dish — then  it  should 
look  exactly  like  the  food  when  served  in  a  dish. 

If  a  man  walked  into  your  office  and  sold  you  something  by 
deliberately  misrepresenting  it,  would  you  have  any  CONFI¬ 
DENCE  in  his  product  or  in  him  again?  Certainly  not!  Yet 
many  items  in  canned  foods  are  sold  that  way  every  day.  If 
the  originator  of  this  label  fails  to  print  the  true  contents  of 
that  can  on  the  label,  he  is  very  shortly  in  trouble.  Yet  he 
had  no  hesitancy  in  putting  a  jncture  on  it  which  he  knows  is 
not  a  true  picture.  BUT,  to  make  matters  worse,  it  is  a  picture 
that  will  make  the  contents  appear  actually  in  an  unfavorable 
light  by  comparison  when  the  can  is  opened.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  about  that? 


Nor  does  its  influence  stop  here!  The  maker  of  this  laljel 
says,  by  inference  at  least,  “Here  is  the  ideal  color.  This  is 
the  way  the  food  should  look.”  And,  having  placed  this  idea 
firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  housewife,  she  is  prompted  next  time 
to  buy  raw  or  frozen  foods  that  compare  more  favorably  with 
this  picture. 

THE  LABEL  MESSAGE 

Here  is  the  message  the  sponsor  of  that  label  should  have 
given,  using  faithful  colors.  “This  is  the  way  these  peas  should 
look.  Don’t  expect  them  to  have  a  raw  look,  for  they  have  been 
safely  sterilized  for  your  protection.  Taste  these  peas.  This 
is  the  taste  of  safety-sealed  peas,  sealed  in  all  their  garden 
deliciousness  without  losing  their  high  vitamin  and  nutritive 
content.  This  food  is  particularly  recommended  for  all  the 
family,  including  children  and  convalescents.” 

In  our  quest  for  information  available  to  the  consumer,  let 
us  now  turn  to  the  grocer.  Here  we  find  there  are  growing 
numbers  of  “self-service”  stores.  The  trend  of  self-service  stores 
is  away  from  personal  contacts,  salesmanship  and  the  magnetism 
of  personal  service.  This  is  a  dangerous  trend  for  no  business 
can  grow  and  prosper  without  salesmanship  or,  in  other  words, 
keeping  the  customer  up  to  date  as  well  as  the  store. 

Now  the  grocer  may  have  problems  of  waste  and  shrinkage 
in  meats,  perishable  goods,  certain  cellophane-wrapped  and 
bakery  goods,  but  at  least  they  help  sell  themselves.  They  have 
visual  appeal,  which  is  in  itself  a  form  of  salesmanship,  and 
through  their  own  attractiveness  they  build  that  desire  to 
possess.  But  your  products  are  sealed  in  light-proof  security 
and  cannot  sell  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  grocer  today  is  trying  to  meet  this  need 
for  information.  Some  of  them  are  now  going  to  a  grocer’s 
school.  But  do  you  realize  how  far  behind  in  selling  technique 
the  grocery  trade  has  fallen,  compared  to  the  great  strides  made 
by  other  industries? 

Try  this  little  experiment.  Go  into  some  store  in  your  town 
that  sells  refrigerators.  Ask  to  see  one  of  these  machines. 
Before  you  can  get  away  from  the  salesman  he  will  have  given 
you  a  thorough  demonstration  of  that  machine  and  explained  its 
many  values  and  uses.  Believe  me,  those  people  will  see  that 
you  do  not  leave  their  store  until  you  know  the  merits  of  their 
merchandise  and  the  savings  you  will  make. 

Now  go  back  to  any  grocery  store.  Ask  to  see  a  can  of  peas, 
for  instance.  Here  they  are,  “Alaska,”  “Early  June,”  “Tele¬ 
phone,”  “Sweet  Wrinkled,”  “Run  of  the  Pod”  and  so  on.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  confusion  of  several  brands  and 
qualities.  How  is  the  consumer  to  know  the  difference  except 
to  attack  the  entire  lot  over  a  period  of  time — the  old  trial  and 
error  system.  How  much  will  this  merchant  be  able  to  tell? 
Where  would  he  first  get  his  information? 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of  salmon,  all  with  special  uses. 
Does  the  customer  know  the  difference  between  the  various 
kinds  of  tuna?  What  is  “Cream  Style”  corn?  How  does 
“Golden  Bantam”  corn  differ  from  “Yellow  Bantam”?  What 
is  the  difference  between  “Green”  asparagus  tips,  “All  Green” 
or  “Natural  Green”? 

Now  a  woman  does  not  come  into  a  store  to  buy  an  assortment 
of  prices.  Her  job  is  to  provide  three  square  meals  a  day  for 
her  hungry  family  at  a  cost  within  her  means.  She  is  interested 
in  deliciousness,  nourishment,  safety  and  economy — all  four — 
and  it  makes  her  mad  to  be  badly  confused  in  addition  to  all 
her  other  worries.  This  past  week  I  was  invited  to  dinner  in  a 
lovely  home.  Suddenly  my  hostess  appeared  from  the  kitchen 
with  fire  in  her  eyes.  “I  am  sick  and  tired,”  she  announced 
with  considerable  spirit,  “of  playing  guessing  games  with  your 
canner  friends.”  It  seems  that  she  had  made  a  quick  trip  to 
the  grocery  store  that  morning  and  among  her  purchases  she 
included  a  can  of  asparagus  which  was  to  form  a  part  of  her 
dinner  salad.  She  discovered,  after  the  can  was  opened  that 
evening,  that  she  had  come  home  with  something  else.  On  the 
label,  in  big  black  letters  on  a  bright  yellow  background, 
appeared  the  words  “Asparagus  Style,”  and  in  small  letters 
underneath  “String  Beans.” 

Since  canned  foods  were  first  on  the  market  the  sponsor  of 
every  label,  whether  producer  or  distributor,  has  made  that 
label  to  PLEASE  HIMSELF.  He  likes  it,  he  thinks  it  is 
“pretty”  or  “snappy”  or  “dignified”  or  that  it  “stands  out.”  I 
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ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  leally  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  Houme” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


The  Best  of  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Packer 


Tomatoes 

and 

Tomato  Juice 

With  the  addition  and  improvement  of  the 
famous  American  Line,  CRCO  now  presents  the 
oustanding  Tomato  and  Tomato  Juice  Equipment 
for  packers  who  take  costs  and  quality  into  con¬ 
sideration. 


Plain. 


Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE  i  . ; 

Simpson  &Doeller 

CO. 

'  '  '5  ; 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


Whatever  the  tomato  or  juice  packer  needs 
will  be  found  in  the  complete  CRCO  line. 


CRCO  Tomato  Equipment  Includes : 


Washers 

Inspection  Tables 
Choppers 
Chopper  Pumps 
Hot-Break  Heaters 
Pre-Heaters 
Pumps 
Extractors 
Pasteurizers 

Case 


Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Can  Washers 
Fillers 

Labeling  Machines 
Can  Markers 
Boxers 
Stitchers 
Conveyors 
Stackers 


Write  For  Information  and  Prices  on 
the  Tomato  Equipment  You  Require. 


Chlsholni’HifJeruOr 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

176  W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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have  never  yet  heard  anyone  say  of  their  label,  “This  is  what 
the  customer  likes.  It  is  easily  recognized  and  it  tells  her  the 
FACTS  she  wants  to  know.” 

THE  CONSUMER  MOVEMENT 
And  this  takes  me  directly  into  the  third  definite  influence 
that  aifects  the  success  of  every  merchant,  a  problem  that  faces 
you  and  your  dealers  today  and  which  is  known  as  the  “Con¬ 
sumer  Movement.”  It  is  all  over  the  continent  today  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  this  movement  which  has 
flourished  and  grown  exceedingly  strong  in  the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  here  to  stay,  make  no  mistake  about  that,  and  must  be  met 
at  once  by  factual,  frank  and  cooperative  information  upon  the 
part  of  the  producer  and  retailer  alike. 

What  is  this  Consumer  Movement?  It  is  a  trend  upon  the 
part  of  the  consumers  to  do  more  intelligent  buying.  Some  of 
these  groups  are  critical  of  our  economic  system  as  a  whole 
(and  of  advertising’s  part)  and  some  factors  are  against  all 
business. 

Its  start  can  be  attributed,  in  the  main,  to  two  distinct  reasons. 
First,  the  crash  of  1929  gave  this  consumer  discontent  the 
opportunity  to  fall  in  fertile  ground.  Then  came  the  first  flood 
of  books,  headed  by  “100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs,”  etc.  In  their 
song  of  discontent  these  people  unfortunately  had  a  kernel  of 
truth  to  start  with.  People  were  demanding  facts,  and  since 
women  cannot  carry  out  their  own  tests,  along  came  certain 
“confidential”  services  and  found  a  waiting  public.  Then  the 
government  set  up  certain  literature  which  was  not  particularly 
complimentary  to  business. 

Now,  what  the  Consumer  wants  is  MORE  INFORMATION, 
MORE  FACTS  without  pressure,  KNOWLEDGE  WITHOUT 
PROPAGANDA,  and  more  specific  and  descriptive  labelling. 
These  outside  sources  of  “information”  THRIVE  on  the  fact 
that  business  DOES  NOT  FURNISH  THE  INFORMATION 
regarding  these  products  which  the  ultimate  consumer  looks 
to  him  to  supply  and  which  SHE  HAS  EVERY  RIGHT  TO 
EXPECT. 

There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
“Consumer  Movement”  if  it  is  met  with  a  cooperative  spirit 
BUT,  to  quote  a  leading  analyst  of  present-day  public  opinion, 
“The  merchant  or  business  executive  who  continues  to  view  with 
indifference  these  forces,  which  directly  affect  his  future  busi¬ 
ness,  is  LOOKING  RIGHT  INTO  THE  MOUTH  OF  A 
LOADED  CANNON.” 

The  men  and  women  who  enter  the  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  your  products  should  be  able  to  select  WITH  DIS¬ 
CRIMINATION  the  exact  grade,  type  and  value  which  they 
require,  through  the  guidance  of  information  which  appears  on 
the  label.  This  information  should  also  be  furnished  by  the 
person  who  waits  upon  them  and  through  advertisements  or 
other  educational  effort  furnished  by  the  producer.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  modern  electrical  appliances  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  consumer.  He  supplies  the  facts, 
the  training  and  the  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT  because  he 
knows  they  help  his  sales,  and  we  spend,  in  our  lives,  many  times 
for  food  the  amount  that  we  spend  on  these  conveniences. 

LOOKING  TO  FUTURE  SALES 

And  now  for  the  fourth  and  last  definite  influence  on  our 
prosperity.  Future  sales!  It  is  necessary  to  look  BEYOND 
THE  PRESENT-DAY  SALES  and  see  what  these  outside  in¬ 
fluences  are  doing  to  our  trade  of  tomorrow.  Do  you  know,  for 
instance,  just  what  is  being  taught  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  your  land,  in  the  home  economics  classes  and  in  the 
text  books  and  magazine  articles  about  YOUR  product?  Yet 
what  these  young  “buyers  of  tomorrow”  THINK  and  KNOW 
about  canned  foods  will  determine  their  purchases  for  the  homes 
in  a  few  years. 

If  you  watched  a  man,  day  by  day,  build  a  boat,  and,  after 
he  had  lavished  a  great  deal  of  care  and  labor  in  its  construction, 
you  saw  him  push  it  out  into  deep  water  and  say,  “There!  My 
job  is  done.  Now  let  it  steer  itself,”  you  would  conclude  he  had 
suddenly  gone  “Nuts.”  Yet  how  much  CONTROL  do  you 
exercise  in  steering  your  products  through  the  deep  waters  of 
competition  and  into  their  rightful  place  on  the  pantry  shelves 
and  kitchens  of  the  homes? 

I  can  hear  you  reply  that  the  control  of  the  canned  foods 
markets  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  move  the  goods,  namely. 


the  brokers,  jobbers,  distributors  and  retailers.  You  say  that 
they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  sales  and  that  they  control  the 
movement  of  our  products,  in  the  various  steps  along  the  way 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  How  many  of  the  brokers  who  repre¬ 
sent  you  take  the  time  to  say  a  good  word  for  canned  foods  in 
the  high  schools  and  other  audiences  EVEN  IN  THEIR  OWN 
COMMUNITY,  or  see  that  someone  qualified  in  food  knowledge 
builds  CONFIDENCE  in  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  your  goods 
among  the  home-makers  who  are  so  eager  for  the  facts?  I  know 
some  brokers  who  do,  but  do  YOURS? 

One  of  your  country’s  most  successful  business  men  once 
wrote  to  his  friend,  “I  have  found  it  helpful  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  entries  that  must  be  made  for  every 
transaction,  one  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  the  other  in 
terms  of  GOODWILL.  How  much  building  of  goodwill,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  stand  in  the  stores  FACE  TO  FACE  with 
your  goods,  can  you  enter  on  the  credit  side  of  your  ledger? 

Modern  Merchandising  must  reach  BEYOND  the  front  door 
and  out  into  the  influences  that  create  the  URGE  TO  BUY — 
THE  DESIRE  TO  POSSESS. 

Each  year  my  travels  about  this  great  continent  bring  me 
in  close  contact  with  many  thousands  of  grocers.  In  the  question 
periods  which  follow  my  talks  this  question  pops  up  with 
regularity.  They  ask,  “We  frequently  hear  speakers  remark 
about  the  fallacy  of  the  price  angle,  but  what  can  we  do  when 
competition  down  the  street  drastically  cuts  the  price  of  some 
well-known  items?” 

Do  just  this.  Meet  the  price  but  don't  feature  it.  There  is 
a  certain  demand  for  this  product  in  the  locality.  It  must  be 
SHARED  among  the  stores  and,  unfortunately,  at  that  cut 
price.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  put  up  a  big  sign  and  INVITE 
IN  MORE  THAN  YOUR  SHARE.  Meet  it  if  we  must  but 
play  it  down.  Let  the  price-cutter  have  that  kind  of  business 
for,  as  long  as  you  meet  the  price  he  is  not  underselling  you. 
HE  HAS  NOT  ACCOMPLISHED  HIS  PURPOSE  and  HE  is 
BEARING  THE  BRUNT  OF  THE  LOSS. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  company  does  not  pack  a  single 
pound  of  food,  or  any  other  product,  we  receive  thousands  of 
letters  and  requests  for  informative  literature  from  people  all 
over  the  world  who  want  to  know  the  FACTS  about  canned 
foods.  Our  mailings,  in  sending  information,  often  average 
over  eight  thousand  pieces  of  mail  a  day.  AND  NOT  ONE 
PERSON  HAS  EVER  ASKED  ABOUT  PRICE. 

Good  display  is  a  part  of  modern  merchandising  but  the  thing 
that  makes  display  effective  is  again  the  stimulating  of  the 
DESIRE  to  POSSESS.  Mass  display  is  not  necessarily  good 
merchandising.  It  may  be  impressive  and  you  may  even  admire 
it,  but  not  have  any  desire  to  OWN  a  part  of  it.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  Empire  State  Building  that  towers  outside  my  apart¬ 
ment  window,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  own  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  deeply  into  the  mechanics  of  modern  dis¬ 
play.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  successful  display  is 
tlie  one  that  not  only  attracts  but  that  is  clever  enough  to 
DUPLICATE  THE  SURROUNDINGS  with  which  the  house¬ 
wife  is  familiar  and  amid  which  she  lives  and  uses  the  pi'oduct. 

Last  year  I  devoted  a  portion  of  my  talks  before  retail  grouus 
to  a  few  suggestions  on  display  and  salesmanship  which  they 
might  try  out.  To  some  of  these  grocer  groups  I  suggested  that 
they  try  out  a  little  display  in  their  window  and  which  they 
could  make  in  a  few  minutes  with  their  own  hands. 

With  a  clean  board  about  eight  inches  wide,  make  a  little  oi.t  n 
stand.  One  piece  across  the  top,  two  for  the  sides  and  two  or 
three  shelves  between.  This  little  stand  would  have  no  b  ck 
and  one  could  see  right  through  it  between  the  shelves.  Ft.  ce 
this  at  eye-level  in  the  window  and  put  on  these  shelves  cne 
can  each,  of  the  best  brand,  of  every  canned  item  a  won.  an 
would  like  to  have  on  her  own  pantry  shelf.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
soups,  condiments,  juices,  meats,  fish  and  so  on.  Then,  back  to 
back  and  in  reverse  order,  the  same  assortment  facing  ■  ne 
inside  of  the  store.  Thus,  from  either  outside  the  window  or 
from  inside  the  store,  the  customer  could  see  this  attractive 
assortment  and  picture  it  in  her  own  home.  Over  this  dispb  y, 
and  readable  from  both  sides,  put  this  neat  sign: 

“Don’t  you  wish  YOUR  pantry  looked  like  this?” 

In  my  office  files  I  have,  today,  letters  from  grateful  mer¬ 
chants  who  tried  out  this  idea.  One  wrote  that  he  had  sold 

(Continued  on  pa.ge  26) 
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LIQUID 

ADJUSTMENT 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


STEAM  COIL 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  New  Perfection  PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 


No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 


Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


\w 

H 11 C  H  t  li  Pea  | 

entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 

Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

\ 

1 

!  ' 
i 

i 

! 

i 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean 
pack — and  your  profits? 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  aniif  ai  t  lit  I'rs  of  V^fner.v,  Viner  Feeders,  Erisilage  Distributors  unci  Ciiain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Protect  The  Profit  Margin  On 

Your  Goods ! 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


ISSUE  of  December  4th,  The  Canning  Trade,  tells  us 
in  article  by  “Observer”  that  AGMA  seriously 
recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  curb 
drastic  price  cutting.  For  some  time  AGMA  has 
sponsored  a  model  law,  now  in  force  in  twenty  states 
but  somewhat  different  from  the  Ohio  Fair  Trade  Law. 
In  any  event,  super  market  operators  have  in  some 
instances,  stated  publicly  that  such  laws  are  designed 
to  definitely  curb  their  further  rapid  expansion.  Your 
sympathies  are  very  apt  to  lodge  with  the  parties  being 
most  hampered  at  present,  either  the  super  market 
operators  in  cities  where  fair  trade  laws  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  or  the  dealers  who  face  seriously  lessened  sales 
volume  because  of  unrestricted  price  slashing.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  sides. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
fair  trade  laws  and  the  necessity  for  their  passage. 
In  some  instances  various  states  have  enacted  such 
legislation  only  to  see  it  poorly  enforced,  and  finally 
honored  rather  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
Others,  notably  Ohio,  have  enforced  such  laws  and  find 
their  independent  retail  food  distributors  staying 
profitably  in  business  without,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
any  appreciable  loss  in  sales  volume.  Manufacturers 
of  nationally  advertised  foods  have  in  a  number  of 
instances  signed  under  such  laws  and  in  only  a  few 
cases  have  they  seen  fit  to  withdraw  their  products 
from  the  protection  of  fair  trade  minimums.  Canners, 
however,  for  some  reason  or  another  have  been  loath 
to  take  such  action.  Probably  because  when  every¬ 
thing  has  been  considered  they  feel  their  sales  volume 
will  remain  longest  at  a  high  peak  if  their  goods  reach 
the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  thus 
encouraging  consumption.  This  conclusion  will  be 
denied,  but  it’s  a  hard  one  to  escape. 

Before  fair  trade  laws  were  ever  heard  of,  a  leading 
processor  of  food  determined  to  protect  a  minimum 
markup  on  its  foods.  This  company  has  never  signed 
a  product  under  fair  trade  basis,  it  has  maintained  for 
some  time  its  own  policy  of  policing  its  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  At  first  retail  dealers  here  and  there  complained 
about  the  poor  margin  of  profit  allowed  on  products  of 
this  company  if  independent  dealers  were  to  make 
their  usual  profit  and  still  meet  super  and  chain  store 
competition.  Today  even  in  states  where  fair  trade 
laws  are  in  force,  the  independent  dealers’  margin  on 
foods  processed  by  this  company  is  higher  than  on  the 
average  food  commodity  under  fair  trade  minimums. 
A  much  better  feeling  exists  toward  this  company  and 
sales  are  going  along  at  a  normal  rate.  Certainly  we 


hear  no  one  complaining  about  the  profit  to  be  made 
in  selling  the  goods  and  meeting  any  competition. 

In  another  situation  we  find  representatives  of  the 
local  milk  distributors  association  as  well  as  producers 
secured  agreements  among  all  distributors  to  sell 
advertised  evaporated  milks  at  a  certain  minimum 
markup  and  non-advertised  brands  at  a  lower  price. 
This  spread  was  not  suggested  by  the  evaporated  milk 
manufacturers,  it’s  probably  pretty  wide  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  we  see  private  label  evaporated  milk  sold  in 
ever  increasing  volume  and  sales  of  advertised  brands 
being  seriously  retarded.  Soon  this  arrangement  will 
no  doubt  be  broken  up  and  nationally  advertised 
brands  sold  by  supers  and  large  operators  at  prices 
more  nearly  in  line  with  non-advertised  brands.  Here 
then  we  have  noted  two  instances  of  voluntary  pro¬ 
tection  of  markups,  one  that  works  fine,  the  other  does 
not  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  in  mind  when 
arrived  at. 

Let’s  see  what  we  can  figure  out.  First  of  all  we 
must  conclude  that  if  the  sale  of  our  goods  does  not 
produce  a  profit  for  the  retail  grocer  he  will  eventually 
discontinue  selling  them,  or  else  will  sell  them  only  on 
demand  and  without  any  attempt  to  promote  their  sales 
agressively.  This  is  only  natural,  it  is  to  be  expected. 
Next  we  find  that  if  our  goods  are  priced  by  all  factors 
in  the  trade,  supers,  chains  and  independent  grocers, 
at  a  basis  so  high  other  like  goods  will  be  bought  in 
their  place,  our  sales  will  fall  off  materially.  Neither 
situation  makes  us  happy  nor  is  either  conducive  of 
long  hours  of  restful  sleep.  Of  course,  if  state  laws 
make  it  mandatory  on  us  to  set  a  minimum  markup  on 
our  goods  we  must  obey  the  law,  which  in  the  main 
will  apply  equally  to  all  branches  of  food  distribution 
and  leave  all  parties  concerned  with  a  reasonable  sense 
of  satisfaction.  Such  mandatory  laws,  however,  are 
not  in  force  in  any  large  numbers  as  yet,  we  have  to 
face  only  the  possibility  of  signing  voluntarily  under 
some  existing  fair  trade  laws  or  attempting  to  protect 
ourselves,  the  margin  on  our  goods  at  retail  in  all 
branches  of  distribution. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  sales  by  independents 
for  the  past  few  months  have  been  down,  sales  by 
supers  have  been  on  the  increase.  Let  this  continue 
long  enough  and  we  all  face  a  situation  different  than 
we  have  ever  faced  before.  For  years  we  have  gone 
along  building  distribution  on  our  goods  in  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  food  stores,  to  a  point  where  chains  would 
recognize  us,  want  our  goods  and  stock  them.  Let  the 
sales  of  supers  increase  sufficiently,  soon  they  will  not 
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concede  they  must  have  in  their  stocks  anything  sold 
in  volume  by  retail  dealers.  All  our  retail  sales  work 
and  national  advertising  will  be  very  largely  wasted  as 
far  as  forcing  general  distribution  of  our  products  is 
concerned.  Such  a  situation  must  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible. 

We  have  seen  in  the  instance  I  have  outlined  where 
the  fixing  of  prices  at  retail  by  outside  forces  does  not 
work  out  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all,  and  you  have 
seen  countless  similiar  instances.  We  have  left  re¬ 
maining  only  one  of  two  courses.  We  can  sign  under 
existing  fair  trade  laws  in  those  states  where  we  feel 
they  are  working  out  fairly  well  at  least,  or  we  can 
police  our  own  markups  among  distributors.  In  view 
of  the  length  of  time  that  has  passed  since  the  fair 
trade  laws  were  first  suggested,  in  view  of  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  distributors  as  to  their 
fairness,  it  seems  as  if  our  best  course  will  be  to  follow 
the  lead  of  at  least  the  food  processor  I  have  mentioned 
and  guard  ourselves  the  markup  on  our  goods.  This 
will  not  be  as  hard  a  job  as  we  imagine  before 
considering  it  very  carefully. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  a  wholesale  price  list  that 
is  fairly  stable.  Everyone  in  the  trade  is  familiar  with 
it.  In  addition  to  this  we  need  only  to  set  fair,  mini¬ 
mum  resale  prices  for  all  classes  of  trade  and  publish 
them  and  we  are  on  our  way.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  acceptance  such  a  policy  on  our  part  will  receive. 
Distributors  of  all  classes  are  most  anxious  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  their  competitor,  in  the  main  every  one 
is  satisfied  to  make  a  profit  on  any  article  they  sell  if 
they  can  only  feel  satisfied  their  competitor  is  not 
underselling  them.  It’s  just  as  simple  as  that.  I  have 
spoken  about  policing  our  markups  ourselves.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  not  the  right  term,  distributors  will  police 
one  another.  Your  job  when  minimum  prices  have 
been  disregarded  is  to  point  out  to  the  offender  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake  which  you  are  certain  he  will  not 
repeat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  are  distributing 
goods  through  an  exclusive  distributor  in  any  market, 
he  will  set  the  minimum  resale  price  and  his  dealers 
will  abide  by  it  in  all  but  a  few  instances  until  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  plan  are  fully  understood. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  just  as  you  must  make  a 
profit  to  stay  in  business,  just  so  must  the  retail  dealer 
mi'ke  one  if  he  too  is  to  continue  selling  your  goods  year 
afler  year.  This  he  cannot  and  will  not  do  if  his  larger 
cor-;petitor  across  the  street  is  allowed  to  offer  your 
p<  k  at  prices  below  those  he  pays  for  the  goods.  The 
ctv.  turner  cannot  be  blamed  in  the  matter  at  all,  she  is 
privileged  to  buy  where  she  can  buy  to  the  best  advan- 
ta  If  she  feels  price  is  all  she  will  consider  when 
dc  ding  where  to  buy  her  goods  over  a  week-end,  and 
th.  ■:  she  will  not  think  for  a  moment  of  the  economics 
iir  olved,  that’s  her  right  and  she  is  going  to  excercise 
it.  Let  your  goods  continue  to  be  sold  at  prices  below 
tb  .  e  than  can  be  made  by  a  retail  dealer  who  wants  to 
re  ,  ain  in  business  and  eventually  you  will  lose  your 
re:  :iil  distributors  one  by  one, 

’1  the  absence  of  fair  trade  laws  you  can  use  for  the 
Pi;  lection  of  your  goods,  give  every  consideration  to 
pi  -lecting  them  yourself  from  drastic  price  cutting. 
T  Q.1  must  do  this  in  order  to  stay  in  business ! 


It's  no  longer  necessary  to  "put  up  with"  imper¬ 
fect  husking  or  to  tolerate  bruising  and  breaking 
of  tender  com  in  the  husking  machines! 

The  new  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to 
160  ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute — 
handling  the  corn  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
possibly  feed.  Whether  the  ears  are  large  or 
small,  all  husk  is  completely  removed  without 
bruising  or  crushing  even  the  most  tender  selected 
corn  for  corn-on-the-cob  canning.  Think  what  that 
means  in  cutting  down  sorting  and  rehusking 
time  and  in  saving  of  good  corn! 


The  FMC  Double  Husker  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  careful  engineering  and  actual  produc¬ 
tion-line  tests.  Seven  prominent  canners  used 
and  approved  them  last  season. 

Mail  fhe  coupon  for  complete  Informafion. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  A.502/r 

(Sprague-Sells  Division!  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  DetaUs  of  the  FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

F  irm _ 

Address _ 

City _ State_ _ 
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MEET  WISCONSIN’S  NEW  PRESIDENT 


At  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  G.  J.  Hipke 
was  elected  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  President,  while 
his  wife  is  serving  as 
President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Ladies  Auxiliary. 
The  Hipke  name  has  long 
been  connected  with  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  for  “G.  J.’s”  father, 
A.  T.  Hipke,  served  as 
President  in  1914.  “G.  J.” 
was  born  in  New  Holstein 
on  July  12,  1899,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  College  of 
Agriculture  and  is  Secre- 
tary-Treasui’er  of  A.  T. 
Hipke  &  Sons  and  the 
Hipke  Corporation.  He  is 
a  World  War  veteran  and 
past  commander  of  the 
local  American  Legion 
post.  He  has  served  as  a 
supervisor  on  the  County  Board  and  has  been  on  the  City  Council 
for  six  years.  A  past  President  of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Hipke  was  for  eight  years  President  of  the  Calumet  County 
Holstein  Friesian  Association,  and  is  at  present  a  Director  of 
this  group  and  of  the  County  Fair  Association.  In  1921  he 
married  Brunette  Groetzinger  of  Chilton,  and  they  have  three 
children. 


INTEREST 


ANDERSON  HEADS  MINNESOTA  CANNERS 

Ivan  L.  Anderson,  of  the  Anderson  Brothers  Canning  and 
Pickle  Company,  Dodge  Center,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Minnesota  Canners’  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
the  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  on  December  7th.  All  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  well  attended  and  at  the  luncheon,  at  which  Governor 
Harold  Stassen  was  the  guest  speaker,  153  were  present.  More 
than  200  attended  the  convention  banquet  in  the  evening.  Other 
officers  elected  are  H.  A.  Blesi,  Fairmont  Canning  Company, 
Fairmont,  Vice-President,  and  George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Cokato,  Secretary-Treasurer.  C.  J.  Meister,  Fairmont 
Canning  Company,  was  elected  trustee  to  represent  the  Minne¬ 
sota  corn  canners  on  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau. 

SYCAMORE  PRESERVE  WORKS  FORMED 

While  the  name  is  old  the  Sycamore  Preserve  Works  is  an 
entirely  new  company  recently  formed  at  Sycamore,  Ill.,  after 
the  firm  which  formerly  bore  the  name  went  into  bankruptcy 
last  February,  and  was  settled  by  auction  several  weeks  ago. 
J.  W.  Thuma,  who  was  General  Manager  of  the  old  firm  is 
President,  General  Manager  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
new  company.  Other  incorporators  are  Robert  L.  Alton  and 
John  W.  Leslie.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  renovated  and  be 
put  into  condition  for  the  packing  of  corn  and  peas  for  1940. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  START  FOOTBALL  CAME 

C.  R.  Cooper,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  chairman  of  the  Blue 
Lodge  Committee  having  charge  of  plans  for  the  annual  East- 
West  football  game  played  here  on  New  Year’s  Day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Shriner’s  Hospital,  has  had  word  from  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  President  Roosevelt  will  press  the  button  to 
signal  the  start  of  the  game  that  has  become  the  nation’s 
classic. 


DU  BOIS  JOINS  PHILLIPS  SALES  STAFF 

A.  J.  Du  Bois,  who  for  eleven  years  has  been  in  the  sales 
department  of  Cracker  Jack  Company  and  Angelus  Campfire 
Company,  Chicago,  and  formerly  with  the  E.  A.  Staley  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Decatur,  Ill.,  is  now  associated  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cambridge, 
Md.  Mr.  Du  Bois  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
has  been  signally  successful  in  coast-to-coast  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  activities.  He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 


FOOD  MAN  RECEIVES  AWARDS 

At  a  testimonial  meeting  held  recently  at  the  Bohemian  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Hooper  Foundation  of  Medical  Research, 
and  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger,  director  of  public  health  for  San  Francisco, 
were  presented  with  scrolls  from  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  expressing  appreciation  for  their  work  in  conquering 
botulism.  Representatives  of  the  University  of  California, 
Stanford  University,  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the  canning 
industry  were  present. 


JIM  SMITH  IN  CANNED  FOODS  BROADCAST 

J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Esmeralda  Canning  Company, 
the  Ohio  Canners  Association  and  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau,  talked  on  canned  foods  over  radio  station  WCKY  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  14th.  On  the  same  program  was 
Mrs.  Dennis  E.  Jackson,  President  of  the  Consumer  Conference 
of  Greater  Cincinnati. 


P.  J.  RITTER  COMPANY  CELEBRATES  85th  ANNIVERSARY 

If  you  would  like  to  read  an  interesting  story,  you  will  find 
it  very  nicely  put  in  booklet  form  comprising  12  pages  and 
cover,  under  the  title  “Mamma  Let’s  Load  the  Wagon,”  published 
by  P.  J.  Ritter  Company  in  celebration  of  their  85th  anniversary. 
The  history  of  the  company  is  very  clearly  outlined  and  nicely 
illustrated  with  colonial  sketches.  Address  the  company  at 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  for  your  copy.  Unfortunately  it  was  our  sad 
duty  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Ritter  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  December  7th,  in  our  December  11th  issue.  He 
had  many  many  friends  in  the  industry  and  the  news  of  his 
passing  was  received  with  profound  sorrow. 

KARL  STOLL  DEAD 

Karl  W.  Stoll,  President  and  founder  of  the  Pure  Fo..d 
factory  “Hansa,”  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  bouillon  cubes  and  extracts,  died  at  his  hone 
there  on  December  12th,  after  an  illness  of  six  months.  He  v  s 
54  years  old.  Mr.  Stoll  was  born  in  Bremen,  Germany,  and  t.e 
firm  name  “Hansa”  was  derived  from  the  Hanseatic  cities  f 
Germany.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1910,  Mr.  Sti  ll 
established  his  business  in  New  York,  moving  to  Mamarone  k 
in  1917. 

PICKLE  AND  KRAUT  PACKERS  CONFERENCE  FEBRUARY  2C  h 

F.  W.  Fabian,  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology  of  t- e 
Michigan  State  College,  has  announced  that  the  annual  Tec  .- 
nical  Conference  for  Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers  will  be  held  it 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  February  20‘-.i, 
21st  and  22nd,  1940. 
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CORN  CANNERS  TO  MEET  JANUARY  23rd 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau  will 
bo  held  at  Chicago  during  Convention  Week  with  the  probability 
that  this  will  be  on  January  23rd. 

WHITE  DISPOSES  OF  BROKERAGE  INTERESTS 

E.  J.  White,  founder  of  the  White  Davenport  Company  of 
New  York  City,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  company  to 
J,  C.  Davenport  and  S.  C.  Rosenthal,  in  order  to  give  all  of  his 
time  to  his  duties  as  President  and  General  Manager  of  Honor 
Brand  Frosted  Foods  Corporation.  The  White  Davenport  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  continued  as  sales  agents  for  food  packers  and 
manufacturers.  J 

C.  W.  ROCKEFELLER  DEAD 

His  many  friends  in  the  canning  trade  will  be  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  George  W.  Rockefeller  on  December  2nd 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  64  years  old.  For  twenty-nine  years 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  connected  with  the  Worcester  Salt  Company 
and  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  their  Buffalo  office. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  mother  and  three  brothers. 

OZARK  CANNERS  TO  MEET  FEBRUARY  8th  AND  9th 

Vice-President  F.  L.  Stockton  has  announced  that  the  Ozark 
Canners  Association  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  Joplin, 
Mo.,  on  February  8th  and  9th  at  the  Hotel  Connor. 

NOTED  FISHERIES  EXPERT  RETIRES 

Norman  Bishop  Scofield,  better  know  as  “N.  B.,”  has  retired 
as  chief  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries.  He 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  late  in  November  and  under  the 
State  law  his  retirement  was  compulsory.  On  December  1,  he 
completed  an  uninterrupted  span  of  42  years  as  a  fisheries 
researcher,  most  of  which  was  spent  with  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission.  California’s  grand  old  man  of  conser¬ 
vation,  he  is  an  authority  on  fish  life  in  the  waters  of  this  State. 
He  studied  fishes  under  Dr.  Davis  Starr  Jordan,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  graduating  in  1895.  He  went  to  Alaska 
on  a  fish  collecting  mission  and  in  1897  was  chosen  to  investigate 
salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River,  in  California.  In  1914  he 
headed  the  Department  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

The  establishment  of  a  conservation  program  based  on  re¬ 
search  for  the  management  of  marine  fisheries  was  made  his 
life  work  and  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  dream 
fulfilled.  The  Bui’eau  of  Marine  Fisheries  has  become  a  com¬ 
mercially  sound,  going  concern,  with  a  fisheries  privilege  tax 
paid  by  fish  packers  for  using  State  property. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  California,  Mr.  Scofield  for  years 
served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  in  1926  was  a  member  of  the  International  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mission,  which  administered  a  fisheries  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Last  year  he  was  honored  when  a 
new  i)atrol  boat  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
was  christened  in  his  name. 


NEW  YORK  PRICE  WAR— CONTINUED 

AMPLE  prices  which  prevailed  last  week  in  the 
price  slashing  war  between  independent  and  chain- 
operated  super  markets  in  Metropolitan  New  York: 
Del  Monte  Cling  Peaches,  halves,  No.  254  tins,  10c  a 
can  or  $1.20  a  dozen  at  retail,  against  a  cost  of  $1,591/2, 
ex-dock  New  York.  Phillips’  Pork  &  Beans,  2c.  Dofe 
sliced  pineapple,  114  flat  tins,  8c  or  96c  a  dozen  at  retail 
against  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.05  ex-dock. 

In  the  week  previous  one  market  advertised  standard 
tomatoes.  No.  2  tins,  at  4c  a  tin,  or  48c  a  dozen,  as 
against  the  prevailing  market  in  Maryland  at  the  time 
of  58c  to  60c,  factory.  Grapefruit  juice  was  offered  to 
buyers  at  3c  a  tin  in  No.  2  tins  (36c)  where  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  at  wholesale  would  be  near  60c  a  dozen  on 
the  dock. 

Last  week  a  number  of  large  manufacturers  con¬ 
sidered  taking  legal  action  against  the  price  cutters 
under  the  Trade  Mark  law  to  protect  their  brand  rights. 
Something  may  come  out  of  this  but  most  legal 
authorities  feel  that  only  an  Unfair  Sales  Act  can  put 
an  end  to  the  retailers’  ruinous  activities  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Such  a  law  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  at  the  last  session,  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Lehman.  A  similar  law  in  New  Jersey  was 
scrapped  in  the  courts. 


REAL  WAGE  EARNINGS  HIGHEST  ON  RECORD 

IGURES  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  show  that  weekly  earnings  of  wage 
earners,  after  adjustment  for  commodity  price 
changes,  are  now  at  the  highest  point  in  the  country’s 
history.  Real  earnings,  according  to  the  Board,  reached 
an  index  of  110  in  October,  against  105  in  September, 
and  107  in  April,  1937,  the  previous  high. 


A.  Gr  P.  DECLARES  $1,500,000  BONUS 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  will  distribute 
$1,500,000  among  its  employes  at  Christmas  time 
as  a  bonus,  it  was  announced  by  John  Hartford, 
president  of  the  company.  All  employes  earning  less 
than  $5,200  annually  and  who  have  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  more  than  six  months  will  participate. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganmd  an^  Ganrien  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD.  C.  S.  A. 
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SAME  WORK 
in  FEWER  HOURS 

You  can  do  it  with 

K  Y  L  E  R 
LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

They’re  built  for  Speed,  Neatness 
and  trouble-free  operation 

“They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts’^ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manafactarera 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Huntley  Pea  and  Bean  Blanchers;  one  (1) 
Sprague  Sells  Blancher;  and  one  Sprague  Sells  Crystal  Type 
Pea  Grader.  All  machines  in  A-1  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2398,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  No.  2  Onley  Pea  Washer;  immediate 
delivery,  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2397,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — In  first  class  condition  one  only  No.  10  or  No.  3 
Karl  Keifer  Piston  Type  Visco  Filling  Machine  and  one  only 
A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  3  404x414  can  and 
one  only  A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  10  can 
603x700.  Address  reply  to  J.  A.  Kent,  410  N.  Goodman  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — A  pea  and  corn  canning  factory  located  in  Adams 
County,  Penna.,  equipped  with  good  machinery,  also  large  acre¬ 
age  available.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Penna.,  Phone  82- J. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED: — By  man  with  years  of  experience  in 
the  production  of  fancy  quality  canned  vegetables,  fruits  and 
fancy  table  condiments,  in  tins  and  glass.  Capable  manager  or 
superintendent.  Can  build  and  equip  plant  for  full  operation. 
Factory  control  efficient  and  economical,  from  seed  to  finisned 
product.  Seeking  permanent  connection  with  large  reputable 
concern.  Willing  to  come  on  moderate  salary  first  year  to  prove 
my  value.  A-1  references  as  to  qualifications,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2396,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Lecturer:  Cleopatra  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  in  history. 

Reporter,  pausing  in  his  notes :  Is  or  had. 


The  explorer  had  seen  many  gnus  during  the  day. 
In  the  evening  his  native  cook  served  him  a  delicious 
steak. 

“This  is  one  of  the  finest  steaks  I’ve  ever  eaten,”  he 
remarked  to  the  guide.  “Is  it  gnu?” 

“No,”  said  the  guide,  “but  it’s  just  as  good  as  gnu.” 


“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  get  my  feet  on  vice  versa  again,” 
said  the  nervous  lady  as  the  ship  landed. 

“My  dear,  you  don’t  mean  vice  versa,  you  mean  terra 
cotta,”  corrected  her  husband. 


Crank:  Say,  Bill  just  broke  the  world’s  record! 

Case:  Yeah?  What  doin’? 

Crank:  He  took  a  plane  apart  in  15  seconds. 

Case:  Well,  let’s  go  down  to  the  hospital  and  con¬ 
gratulate  him. 


Prof:  What  is  the  formula  for  water? 

Student:  HIJKLMNO. 

Prof :  What  gave  you  that  idea  ? 

Student:  You  sir.  You  said  yesterday  it  was  H  to  0. 


Baseball  Player:  Was  I  fast?  Listen,  every  time  I 
hit  a  home  run  I  reached  first  base  before  the  specta¬ 
tors  could  hear  the  crack  of  the  bat.  Then  when  I 
rounded  second,  the  second  baseman  usually  said  some¬ 
thing  that  made  me  sore,  so  I  slapped  the  third  base- 
man  right  in  the  catcher’s  mouth. 


^H^omeUie 

INSURANCE 


Caae^iO^ 


provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 

or 

FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


A  BIG  DIFFERENCE  IN  PERFORMANCE 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION  COST 

Greater  Capacity — Utterly  Dependable 
a  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors 
are  outstanding  in  performance.  They  afford  a 
greater  volume  of  production  — a  fine  quality  of 
product— at  a  much  lower  production  cost.  They 
cut  down  payroll  costs.  They  are  sturdily  built, 
last  indefinitely  and  require  little  upkeep. 

SUPPLIES,  ACCESSORIES,  SUNDRIES 

Your  copy  of  Lanssenkamp  Catalog  No.  38  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  anything  that  is 
required  in  a  canning  plant.  Consult  it  first,  whenever  you  are  in  need. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant'*  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Cirl  (in  a  day-coach) :  Will  you  please  tell  me,  con¬ 
ductor,  when  we  are  coming  to  the  next  tunnel  ?  I  want 
to  change  my  dress. 


“Is  my  face  dirty,  or  is  it  my  imagination?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  your  imagination,  but  your  face 
is  CiOan.” 


itic :  Done  anything  in  the  nude  lately  ? 

/  i’tist:  Yes,  now  that  I  think  of  it — took  a  bath  last 

nic-.it. 

know  a  man  who’s  so  lazy  he  bought  a  Great 
so  he  could  pet  him  without  bending  over. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


FOR  THE 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


fVl/y^  A  NEW 
■  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

CHAPMAN  FILLERS 


EMBODYING  THE  LATEST  TIME  SAVING  FEATURES  PLUS 
ACCURATE  PERFORMANCE.  THESE  CHAPMAN  FILLERS 
MERIT-  YOUR  INVESTIGATION.  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  TODAY. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


Baltimore,  Md.,  December  7,  193U. 
To  Our  Customers  and  Brokers, 

Gentlemen: 

“There  is  little  change  in  market  conditions  or  in  prices 
in  past  two  weeks.  Deliveries  against  futures  to  present 
date  have  been  much  greater  than  a  year  ago.  Evidently 
wholesale  grocers  have  made  good  distribution  to  the  retail 
trade. 

PEAS  have  not  only  been  moving  out  steadily,  but  the 
majority  of  the  shipments  have  been  the  higher  grades,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  low  grade  Peas  have  been  in  very 
small  supply.  This  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  future  con¬ 
sumption  of  higher  quality. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  have  profited  by  the  smaller 
supply  of  raw  produce  from  Florida  and  at  higher  prices. 

LIMA  BEANS  have  been  shipped  freely  against  futures, 
and  with  quite  a  good  run  of  spot  orders.  (Editor’s  Note: 
Stocks  November  1,  1939 — Sold  not  shipped  625,620  cases, 
unsold  815,391.  Sales  July  1  to  November  1,  1938,  681,289; 
same  period  1939,  909,101  cases). 

There  is  every  indication  that  there  will  be  no  carryover 
in  any  of  the  staple  vegetables.  Tomatoes,  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 
when  the  1940  pack  opens.  Hence  it  will  be  perfectly  safe 
to  take  in  goods  now  or  in  January,  so  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  added  satisfaction  of  getting  the  kind  you 
want  while  the  stock  is  available,  and  avoiding  price 
advances  which  are  entirely  possible. 

COSTS  of  1940  packs  will  be  higher  than  1939  for  obvious 
reasons. 

WAGES  have  already  advanced  and  the  advance  will 
become  more  general. 

CANS  are  expected  to  be  higher. 

CARTONS  have  advanced  already,  and  notice  of  further 
advance  has  been  given. 

FARMERS  have  had  poor  returns  for  several  years,  and 
with  their  labor  cost  advancing,  will  depend  on  the  canner 
to  share  their  burden. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  is  decreasing  in  many  localities, 
which  will  result  in  greater  buying  capacity  of  the  masses. 

There  is  much  encouragement  to  the  grocer,  in  the  way  of 
improved  trade,  for  which  he  should  prepare.  Active 
merchandising  will  bring  success.” 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  New  Boom  Forming? — Consumption  Continuing  at  Heavy 
Pace — Evidence  Distributors  Have  Parted  With  Their  Pur¬ 
chases — As  One  Experienced  Canner  Sees  It — An  Antidote 
For  The  Confirmed  Pessimist. 

Greetings — The  lamentations  of  the  pessi¬ 
mists  have  pervaded  the  canned  foods  market 
this  week  as  they  weep  over  the  lack  of  business, 
and  with  sunken  eye  and  hollow  cheek  predict  disaster 
from  the  low  prices  heralded  far  and  wide  as  prevalent 
on  all  canned  foods,  too  steeped  in  their  dispair  to  see, 
much  less  believe,  that  the  incidents  they  have  in  mind 
are  very  small  and  of  no  material  consequence.  The 
great  mass  of  canners,  and  of  worthwhile  brokers  and 
leading  wholesalers,  are  not  at  all  depressed  over  the 
present  conditions,  much  less  over  the  excellent  out¬ 
look  especially  for  canned  foods.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a 
salient  feature  to  the  market  this  week  it  is  the  very 
apparent  beginning  of  a  new  boom  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  evidenced  in  leading  commodities,  as  the  full 
realization  that  the  war  troubles  are  real,  and  lasting, 
and  that  buying  is  now  rapidly  expanding,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  as  time  goes  on.  In  the  food  lines  the 
great  European  buyers  are  only  just  beginning  to  act, 
i.  e.,  to  spend  the  billions  on  deposit  here  for  foods  and 
kindred  items,  to  supply  not  only  the  fighting  men,  but 
the  great  masses  of  the  populations  of  all  those 
countries  cursed  by  this  war,  and  not  alone  those  in  the 
war,  but  the  neutrals  as  well.  In  spite  of  all  our  boast¬ 
ings  as  to  our  brightness  and  ability  to  learn,  appar¬ 
ently  as  business  men  we  have  learned  little  since  the 
previous  great  war.  Just  as  we  did  25  years  ago  we 
have  done  this  time:  started  off  with  a  bang  then  lost 
0111  nerve,  crawled  into  our  shells  and  watched  prices 
on  all  commodities,  etc.,  decline  and  decline;  then  sud- 
de)ily  woke  up  after  a  little  more  than  a  year  of  this, 
and  in  a  frenzy  of  buying  ran  the  market  prices  to 
urdieard  of  high  figures,  all  out  of  line  with  common 
sei  .  e.  Are  we  going  to  see  the  same  thing?  We  hope 
no  for  it  is  not  good  for  anybody,  but  it  begins  to  look 
lik-^  it. 

‘  at  for  those  business  men  who  have  kept  their  feet 
OL  he  ground,  and  their  eyes  up,  the  future  looks  very 
bi  ht,  with  little  if  any  possibility  of  default  in  that 
ho^  0,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  canners  as  a  whole 
ar  in  that  class.  It  is  that  which  has  held  them  firm 
in  -le  face  of  all  the  wailing. 

I-  you  think  we  are  exceptional  in  this  idea,  read  the 
'kly  Posting  letter  of  the  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  one 
of  ■ ’altimore’s  oldest  and  best  canners.  Here  it  is : 


There  is  the  expression  of  a  very  conservative,  care¬ 
ful  house,  with  long  experience  in  merchandising 
canned  foods.  And  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
writers. 

The  strength  of  the  situation  need  not  be  based  on 
war  orders.  With  our  mills  and  factories  running  at 
full  time,  paying  better  than  former  wages;  with  a 
degree  of  Christmas  buying  far  and  away  greater  than 
ever  before,  there  could  be  only  one  result  to  all  busi¬ 
ness — a  great  improvement.  What  do  you  think  it 
would  take  to  snuff  out  this  great  energy  and  bring  a 
recession  in  business?  As  pessimistic  as  you  care  to 
be  you  cannot  picture  anything  that  could  produce  such 
results.  The  nearest  you  could  come  to  it  would  be  the 
rantings  of  the  politicians,  and  if  you  cannot  assay 
them  as  the  worthless  chatter  that  they  are,  then  you 
are  past  help. 
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This  ought  to  be,  and  it  is,  a  very  cheerful  Christmas 
for  everyone  in  our  blessed  country,  and  the  wish, 
therefore,  is  a  normal  one :  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
and  yours,  and  a  New  Year  that  will  witness  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  your  fondest  expectations. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  confirmed  pessimist  we 
recommend  the  story  told  in  Kan  Kan,  the  little  house- 
organ  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association : 

“The  nervous  passenger  approached  the  captain 
timidly. 

‘What  would  happen,’  she  asked,  ‘if  we  struck  a 
large  iceberg?’ 

‘The  iceberg  would  pass  along  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,’  replied  the  captain. 

And  the  old  lady  was  very  much  relieved.” 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Sve'wl  Corr«9pondont  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Some  Activity,  Market  Firm — Other  Commodities  Start  a 
Boom — Sound  Basis  to  Expectations  of  Higher  Prices  for 
Canned  Foods — Market  Prices  on  Staples,  Fruits  and  Fish. 

New  York,  December  15,  1939. 

SPOTTY — Activity  in  canned  foods  shifted  from  the 
major  lines  this  week  to  specialties  and  to  specific 
items  that  have  been  in  short  supply.  A  number 
of  New  York  products  shared  in  this  activity,  for 
example,  as  did  grapefruit  products  from  the  South. 
On  the  whole  canned  foods  showed  firmness  to  a  larger 
degree,  not  excepting  such  trouble  spots  as  tomatoes 
where  selling  pressure  has  been  taken  off. 

It  is  gratifying  in  the  meanwhile  to  note  that  the 
Tri-State  Canners  at  their  Atlantic  City  convention 
backed  up  the  stand  taken  by  this  publication  in 
admonishing  the  packers  to  hold  on  to  their  stocks 
pending  an  improvement  in  the  market.  The  speakers 
felt  pretty  confident  that  improvement  would  be  shown 
over  present  market  levels,  basing  their  belief  on  the 
material  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  holdings 
since  last  year. 

Other  commodity  markets  here  this  week  experi¬ 
enced  the  heaviest  buying  wave  since  the  early  Sep¬ 
tember  war  boom.  Wheat  crossed  the  $1  level  for  the 
first  time  since  October,  1937,  and  cotton  has  been 
soaring  at  a  rate  of  $1  to  $1.50  per  bale  a  day.  The 
“specs”  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  European 
war  is  becoming  a  pretty  serious  business;  that  sup¬ 
plies  over  there  are  beginning  to  disappear.  After 
munitions  and  planes  have  been  arranged  for  food 
supplies  will  be  bought,  and  that  will  explain  why  the 
well-informed  in  the  canning  industry  are  advising 
against  selling  at  current  levels. 

CORN — Quotations  are  holding  in  good  shape  for 
Tri-States,  New  York  and  Maine  varieties,  and  no  one 
apparently  is  ready  to  meet  the  low  basis  reported 
recently  in  the  unloading  of  an  Ohio  canner’s  holdings 
— a  small  block  of  standard  crushed.  Cream  style 
Standard  Evergreen  at  Peninsula  factories  is  named 


at  55  cents  for  No.  Is,  70  cents  for  2s,  and  $4  to  $4.10 
for  No.  10s.  Whole  kernel  Standard  Evergreen  is 
quoted  at  Maryland  plants  at  72 1/)  cents  to  75  cents  for 
No.  2s,  standard  Shoe  Peg  at  85  cents,  and  extra  stan¬ 
dard  Whole  Kernel  Golden  Bantam  at  85  cents  for  2s. 
New  York  State  fancy  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  85  cents 
for  2s,  and  some  lots  for  prompt  shipment  are  reported 
to  be  lower.  The  10s  are  $4.40  to  $4.45.  Whole  kernel 
G.  B.  New  York  corn  is  $1,  factory,  for  No.  2s. 

BEANS — New  York  refugees  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  have  been  around  75  cents  for  standard  cut 
green  5-sieve  in  No.  2s,  factory,  with  mixed  2  and  3- 
sieve  at  95  cents,  and  10s  of  the  same  grading  at  $4.85. 
New  pack  stringless  were  priced  this  week  from  Mary¬ 
land  factories  at  65  cents  for  No.  2s,  standard,  and  10s 
at  $3.10.  Standard  cut  wax  beans,  Maryland  plant, 
are  around  70  cents  for  No.  2s,  and  $3.55  for  10s.  Re¬ 
ported  concessions  in  the  Middle  West  were  attributed 
to  a  slow  movement  in  cheaper  grades  owing  to  heavy 
demand  for  fresh  beans. 

TOMATOES — Minimum  prices  from  the  Tri-States 
showed  no  change,  and  quantities  on  the  market  repre¬ 
senting  pressure  selling  continue  to  diminish.  A  large 
food  institute  in  its  survey  this  week  says  that  “nine 
canners  out  of  ten”  in  the  Indiana  section,  where  some 
very  low  selling  has  been  reported  recently,  now  feel 
that  they  will  get  higher  prices  by  waiting  for  the 
January-February  demand.  Standard  tomatoes,  Balti¬ 
more  basis,  were  named  this  week  at  39  cents  for  No. 
Is,  59  cents  to  60  cents  for  No.  2s,  85  cents  for  21/2S, 
and  $2.80  to  $3.00  for  10s.  West  Virginia  quotations 
on  standards  appeared  a  little  firmer,  and  the  only  real 
cheap  offering  this  week  came  up  from  Roanoke. 

NEW  YORK  VEGETABLES— Packer  representa¬ 
tives  are  going  slow  in  confirming  further  business  at 
recently  prevailing  levels  on  a  number  of  lines.  Sauer¬ 
kraut  is  becoming  a  strong  article  with  packers  holding 
over  a  million  less  cases  at  this  time  than  a  year  ago. 
No.  2  sizes.  New  York  factory,  are  at  a  minimum  of 
70  cents  and  some  ask  75  cents,  the  21/28,  80  cents  and 
10s  at  $2.80.  Beets  and  carrots,  especially  the  former, 
hold  firmly.  Fancy  quality  cut  beets.  No.  2s  are  mov¬ 
ing  at  75  cents,  the  2i/4s  at  85  cents,  and  10s  at  $3. 
Although  lower  prices  are  heard,  the  going  prices  on 
sweet  peas,  extra  standard  5-sieve,  is  $1  for  2s,  4-sieve 
at  $1,021/2,  3-sieve  at  $1,071/0,  and  2-sieve  $1.10, 
factory. 

NEW  YORK  FRUITS— Cleaned  up  supply  situ¬ 
ations  have  developed  for  Bartlett  pears  and  black 
raspberries,  and  R.  S.  P.  cherries  are  heading  in  that 
direction.  Only  small  incomplete  lots  of  Bartletts  are 
available  at  packers’  plants  at  $1.30  for  standards  in 
20-degree  syrup,  and  at  $1.40  for  30-degree  syrup. 
Only  a  scattering  few  lots  of  black  raspberries,  10s, 
can  be  obtained  at  around  $8.75  per  dozen.  Not  much 
in  canned  apples  has  been  taken  and  low  prices  are 
heard  on  recent  packs  for  prompt  shipment.  Apple¬ 
sauce,  No.  2s,  are  heard  at  65  cents,  and  in  No.  10  tins 
at  $2.85,  canneries. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL— Price  lists  of  California 
packers  appear  to  be  holding  intact,  with  2 1/0  tins  at 
$1.95  for  choice  and  $2.10  for  fancy.  The  No.  1  tins 
are  quoted  at  $1,121/2  for  choice  by  a  leading  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  the  fancy  at  $1.20,  f.o.b.  Coast. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — Due  to  droughty  con¬ 
ditions  over  a  large  part  of  the  Southwest,  Texas  is 
reporting  smaller  yields  of  juice  this  year.  One  advice 
states  that  80  per  cent  juice  is  being  realized  from  the 
same  quantity  worked  a  year  ago,  and  although  results 
may  improve  in  this  respect  the  yields  thus  far  pro¬ 
vide  another  cost-increasing  factor.  Florida  plants 
meanwhile  are  getting  into  full  swing  and  the  Florida 
Citrus  Canners  Cooperative  has  started  operations  at 
the  expanded  Lake  Wales  plant  which  has  a  schedule 
calling  for  1,000,000  cases  of  segments  and  juice. 

PINEAPPLE — The  Hawaiian  industry  has  finished 
operations  for  the  year,  and  during  October  shipped 
out  1,500,000  cases,  bringing  the  total  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  to  around  20,000,000  cases.  Prices 
hold  very  steady  and  demands  are  reported  good. 

TUNA — Spot  prices  in  the  New  York  market  reflect 
firm  ideas  on  the  Coast.  The  representative  of  a  San 
Diego,  Calif,  packer  is  offering  striped  tuna  at  $10  per 
case  of  Is,  yellowfin  at  $5,771/2  P^r  case  of  i/os  and  $11 
per  case  of  Is,  all  ex-warehouse  New  York. 

SARDINES — Satisfactory  inquiry  has  been  made 
here  for  California  ovals  but  shipments  of  the  new 
pack  have  been  delayed  by  the  shipping  strike  there. 
Local  stocks  in  consequence  are  quite  small. 

SALMON — Greater  activity  is  reported  by  a  leading 
factor,  with  one  of  the  well-known  distributors  in  the 
East  reported  to  have  placed  an  order  which  is  absorb¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  of  existing  stocks  of  pinks  and  chums. 
Export  business  remains  good,  Canadian  packers  hav¬ 
ing  sold  the  last  of  their  remaining  stocks  of  pinks  to 
Great  Britain  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Stocks  of  Alaska 
reds  unsold  on  December  1  were  1,415,962  cases, 
against  1,310,525  one  year  ago  but  war  demands  are 
expected  to  cut  this  supply  rapidly. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  *Mllinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade" 

Light  Inventories  and  No  Losses — Tomatoes  Weak — Corn 
Very  Quiet — ^What  Opening  Priced  Peas — Beans  Quiet — Cheap 
Kraut,  Poor  Quality — Grapefruit  Shaping  Up. 

Chicago,  December  14,  1939. 

f  ^  ENERAL  MARKET  —  Much  has  been  heard 
f  —I  around  Chicago  of  the  upsurge  in  business  im- 
mediately  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  in  early  September,  and  the  lighter-than- 
ncrmal  buying  of  canned  foods  during  October  and 
November  as  a  result  thereof.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  statement  that  stocks  in  wholesale  distributors’ 
hc^Mds  were  extremely  heavy.  With  the  exception  of 
t\^'o  or  three  houses,  such  is  not  the  case.  Well  posted 
authorities  here  stoutly  maintain  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  our  houses  will  go  into  the  New  Year  with 
lighter  stocks  than  customary  and  they  also  add,  there 
w^ll  not  be  any  inventory  losses. 

Df  prominent  note  was  a  bulletin  a  leading  Indiana 
canner  sent  to  the  trade  on  Monday  last,  part  of  which 
read : 

‘Buying  for  our  home  government  as  well  as  foreign 
governments  is  becoming  more  active.  Some  nice 


orders  have  been  placed  during  the  past  ten  days.” 

A  careful  check  among  the  Chicago  jobbers  did  not 
indicate  any  definite  information  as  to  such  buying. 

TOMATOES — Easiness  has  crept  into  the  situation 
with  the  result  that  limited  sales  have  been  made  on 


a  delivered  Chicago  basis  at: 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .65 

No.  21/^  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85 


and  rumor  has  it  that  these  prices  have  been  shaded 
some  2V^  cents. 

No.  10  tins  remain  firm  at  $2.60  to  $2.65,  factory,  and 
a  persistent  call  is  noted  for  fancy  in  all  size  tins. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — There  is  little  activity  in 
tomato  juice,  tomato  puree,  catsup  and  chili  sauce.  The 
markets  on  these  items  remain  firm. 

Some  No.  10  tin  fancy  tomato  puree  business  was 
recorded  at  $3.00,  delivered  Chicago. 

CORN — Not  even  a  ripple  disturbs  the  placid  corn 
market.  Canners  seem  to  truly  have  “holed  in”  and 
are  adamant  to  bids  or  offers  under  their  list. 

Some  No.  1  tin  fancy  Country  Gentleman,  as  well  as 
fancy  Bantam,  was  offered  at  55  cents,  Illinois  factory. 
No.  10  tin  corn  continues  in  limited  supply. 

PEAS — What  will  peas  open  up  at  in  1940?  That 
question  has  been  asked  two  or  three  times  during  the 
week  under  review.  Some  feel  that  No.  2  standard 
Wisconsin  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas,  for  example,  will  have 
to  open  at  not  less  than  85  cents,  factory.  Others  main¬ 
tain  that  such  a  price  will  be  okay  provided  the  same 
narrow  range  between  that  number  and  the  fancy  small 
siftings  is  maintained,  but  if  standard  No.  4  Alaskas 
are  going  to  be  sold  for  less,  say  around  75  or  80  cents, 
then  fancy  small  siftings  will  have  to  be  worth  more 
money. 

The  market  is  slow  and  the  only  feature  has  been 
some  selling  on  the  part  of  a  few  canners  for  shipment 
immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  movement  is  in 
narrow  lines.  Prices  are  well  maintained  with  the 
bottom : 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Cut  Green.. ..$  .70  Wisconsin 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green . 80  Wisconsin 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax . 7714  Michigan 

SAUERKRAUT — An  Ohio  canner  has  been  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  in  Chicago,  selling  No.  21/2  kraut  as  low 
as  80  cents,  factory.  The  quality  is  said  not  to  be 
fancy.  The  better  established  canners  are  holding  at 
prices  outlined  in  this  column  last  week. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— A 
prominent  Florida  canner  elected  to  go  direct  to  the 
trade  and  quoted  No.  2  fancy  segments  at  821/0  cents, 
Florida,  which  price  has  been  met  by  a  few  other 
Floridians.  The  majority  of  canners,  however,  are 
holding  at  87i^  cents  to  90  cents. 

Packing  of  juice  in  Texas  will  hardly  begin  in  a  large 
way  until  after  the  holiday  rush  of  fresh  shipment. 
Meanwhile,  a  price  stabilization  plan  is  being  worked 
out  and  some  seem  to  think  that  quotations  like  No.  2 
tin  fancy  unsweetened  juice  at  52 cents  will  soon  be 
withdrawn.  The  46-ounce  can  is  still  a  popular  one  and 
quotations  range  from  $1.10  upwards,  f.  o.  b.  Rio 
Grande  Valley  district. 

BERRIES — Some  resales  of  No.  10  tin  Maine  blue¬ 
berries  have  been  made  in  Chicago  at  $9.00. 
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Black  raspberries  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  scarce 
and  some  sales  have  been  made  out  of  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  as  Michigan  and  New  York  are  apparently 
cleaned  up. 

Gooseberries  are  unobtainable.  Blackberries  are 
showing  more  life. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Coast  canners  seem  to 
realize  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  pressing  for  sales. 
The  local  trade  is  drifting  along  on  peaches,  apricots, 
fruit  cocktail,  fruit  salad  and  other  California  items. 
Meanwhile,  Coast  advices  are  that  the  market  is  in  a 
firm  position  and  that  as  the  Spring  months  advance, 
higher  prices  will  rule. 

OREGON-WASHINGTON  —  The  question  is,  will 
pears  sell  freely  from  here  on  due  to  the  higher  prices 
that  prevail  as  compared  with  a  year  ago?  To  date, 
the  movement  has  been  very  good. 

Oregon  prunes  seem  to  be  dragging  a  little,  but  a  firm 
situation  rules. 

FISH — The  holiday  season  is  a  poor  one  for  salmon, 
but  the  statistical  position  of  all  grades  makes  for  con¬ 
fidence.  Shrimp  is  holding  its  own.  Tuna  is  firm  but 
offerings  light. 

THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE 
— It  is  well  for  canners  to  remember  that  the  brokerage 
section  is  an  independent  part  of  the  law.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  not  have  to  prove  injury  to 
competition  in  establishing  its  cases.  Congress  said 
that  diversion  of  brokerage  does  injure  competition  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  now  have  to  prove 
only  that  there  has  been  a  diversion. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

While  it  is  up  to  the  canner  to  keep  his  brokers  better 
posted  and  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  broker,  the 
fault  is  not  always  with  the  canner.  It  is  part  of  the 
broker’s  job  to  keep  his  principal  fully  advised  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  territory  and  a  close  fifty-fifty  working 
arrangement  will  prove,  just  as  it  has  in  the  past,  for 
better  results  with  the  canner  as  well  as  with  the 
broker. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Rains  Bring  Hope — Shipping  Tied  Up  By  Strikes — Pear  Supplies 
Badly  Broken — Apricots  Face  Cleanup — Pineapple  Setting  Fast 

Pace — Fish  Quiet — Some  Cutting  in  Tomatoes — Some  New 
Products. 

San  Francisco,  December  14,  1939. 

Rain — The  protracted  drought  which  had  caused 
considerable  damage  and  which  threatened  to 
seriously  impair  crop  prospects  for  1940  was  par¬ 
tially  broken  by  a  rain  which  swept  down  from  the 
north  during  the  week.  Oregon  and  Washington  re¬ 
ceived  a  heavy  precipitation,  with  good  rains  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco.  Central  and 
southern  California  were  scarcely  touched  and  con¬ 
ditions  there  are  nearing  the  near-critical  stage.  In 


the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  November  proved  one  of  the 
sixth  driest  Novembers  in  more  than  sixty  years  and 
farming  operations  are  at  a  standstill. 

STRIKES — Shipments  of  canned  products  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  ports  are  still  being  hampered  by  water¬ 
front  troubles  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  troubles 
are  interfering  with  sales.  Some  fair  size  quantities 
representing  purchases  made  early  in  the  fall  remain 
to  be  forwarded  but  so  far  there  is  no  insistent  demand 
that  these  be  delivered  at  once.  In  a  pinch  they  can  be 
sent  by  rail  routes,  though  at  an  added  cost.  Passing 
business  is  of  light  volume  and  little  real  interest  is 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  the 
new  year.  The  most  encouraging  news  of  the  moment 
is  the  report  that  canned  foods  are  moving  into  con¬ 
sumption  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  recent  years. 

PEARS — While  California  canned  pear  lists  are 
still  largely  intact,  it  is  known  that  many  items  are  in 
light  supply,  and  any  improvement  in  the  demand  will 
quickly  wipe  out  holdings.  Many  canners  are  holding 
certain  items  for  their  own  trade,  or  will  part  with 
them  only  where  an  assortment  is  ordered.  Apricots 
are  in  about  the  same  condition  and  a  close  cleanup  on 
these  fruits  is  in  prospect.  While  it  is  still  possible  to 
purchase  No.  21/2  Choice  pears  at  $1.85,  most  sales 
being  made  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.00.  Choice 
apricots  in  the  same  size  are  offered  by  some  at  $1.80, 
but  more  seem  to  be  moving  at  $1.85. 

PINEAPPLE — Both  the  sale  and  movement  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  is  ahead  of  that  of  recent  years  to 
a  corresponding  date.  October  shipments  of  the  can¬ 
ned  fruit  and  juice  from  the  Islands  amounted  to  about 
1,500,000  cases  and  for  the  year  to  date  have  been 
around  20,000,000  cases,  taking  care  of  much  of  the 
surplus  that  had  accumulated.  Most  items  in  the  list 
are  still  to  be  had  but  No.  10  sliced  is  in  light  supply 
and  will  probably  not  be  available  in  the  spring  in 
desired  quantities.  Some  winter  pack  is  being  made, 
but  this  is  never  heavy.  The  winter  pack  is  of  good 
quality  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  lower  sugar  content  and 
calls  for  the  use  of  a  heavier  syrup. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  situation  remains  largely 
unchanged,  with  a  rather  quiet  business  on  most  items. 
Salmon  seems  to  be  moving  especially  slow  but  old- 
time  operators  suggest  that  this  is  usually  the  case  in 
December.  They  are  glad  when  the  new  year  sets  in 
and  jobbers  commence  buying  for  spring  requirements. 
This  puts  a  stop  to  sales  below  established  list  by 
canners  who  are  hard  pressed  for  ready  cash.  Sardines 
seem  to  have  been  running  better  in  Central  and 
Northern  California  waters  than  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  The  packs  of  both  sardines  and  tuna  are 
ahead  of  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  seem  better,  too. 

TOMATOES — While  no  weakness  is  in  evidence  in 
canned  tomatoes  or  tomato  products,  some  sales  have 
been  made  of  late  at  a  slightly  lower  price  on  a  few 
items.  Some  canners  who  had  been  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  time,  pending  the  completion  of  packs,  have 
offered  these  items  at  their  old  lists,  or  slightly  below 
the  new  lists.  For  example.  No.  10  Standards  are  now 
to  be  had  at  $3.10  again,  although  most  stocks  are  held 
at  $3.15,  and  No.  10  Standard  puree  is  available  at 
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$3.00.  No.  10  juice  is  being  offered  as  low  as  $2.90, 
bat  this  price  probably  reflects  the  quality  as  featured 
brands  are  firm  at  $3.15  and  are  moving  about  as  in 
recent  weeks. 

NEW  PRODUCTS — Not  many  new  canned  products 
have  made  an  appearance  in  the  market  of  late,  canners 
realizing  that  this  is  a  rather  difficult  time  to  attempt 
to  introduce  anything  strikingly  different.  In  some 
San  Francisco  shops,  however,  some  new  specialties 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  to  be  had.  Laulau,  a 
combination  of  meat  and  fish,  is  one  new  product,  with 
canned  taro  another.  Taro  root  has  been  offered 
before,  but  is  now  available  in  a  form  resembling  shoe¬ 
string  potatoes.  These  are  said  to  be  selling  quite  well 
in  the  Islands,  but  most  of  the  shipments  made  to  the 
mainland  are  for  former  Hawaiian  residents  and  the 
quantities  are  necessarily  small. 

PIMIENTOS  —  The  California  pimiento  crop  was 
damaged  by  sunburn  and  hot  weather  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  it  is  expected  that  the  canned  output  will  be 
below  that  of  last  year.  Early  in  the  season  plans  were 
made  for  handling  a  crop  estimated  at  about  4,300 
tons,  but  after  the  hot  spell  estimates  were  cut  to  3,750 
tons. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Shrimp  Canned — Closed  Season  Not  Long  Enough — 
Movement  Light  But  Market  Firm — Demand  For  Raw  Oysters 
Very  Light — Canners  Taking  Supply — Supply  of  Canned 
Oysters  Was  Exhausted — Prices  Firm. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  14,  1939. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  production  was  a  little  better  this 
past  week  than  it  has  been  as  the  factories  were 
able  to  can  some  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  still  badly  mixed  in  sizes, 
which  compels  the  shrimp  boats  to  fish  in  the  lower 
bay,  near  the  Gulf,  and  in  the  Gulf,  where  the  shrimp 
ai  e  larger. 

The  Conservation  Law  prohibits  the  catching  of  any 
shrimp  smaller  than  35  to  the  pound,  therefore  the 
fishermen  have  to  avoid  small  shrimp  as  much  as 
possible. 

'fhe  shrimp  spawn  up  the  rivers  and  fresh  water 
St!  earns  in  the  Spring,  where  the  water  is  just  a  little 
bi  .ckish,  and  as  they  grow,  they  hunt  more  brackish 
V,  Wer,  until  they  get  full  grown  and  then  they  go  into 
ti  Gulf  where  the  water  is  altogether  salty. 

n  late  years,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S. 
r  reau  of  Fisheries  to  study  the  life  and  habits  of 
s:  imp  in  our  waters,  but  due  to  the  limited  appro- 
I  ation  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose,  the  research 
!•  not  been  as  extensive  as  desired,  yet  the  informa- 
0  gathered  so  far  has  given  valuable  data  to  the 
(  '  iservation  body  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
fV  ist  States,  which  should  enable  them  to  frame  up 
lo  s  beneficial  to  the  industry. 

Jne  of  these  is  that  the  present  closed  season  on 
sh  imp  is  not  long  enough  to  thoroughly  protect  the 


shrimp,  because  it  does  not  cover  the  time  when  the 
adult  shrimp  is  with  roe  or  egg,  hence  the  closed  season 
would  have  to  be  extended  from  March  until  August  1, 
in  order  to  take  in  the  time  when  the  shrimp  is  with 
roe,  up  to  the  time  the  shrimp  grow  to  marketable  size 
or  35  to  the  pound. 

Not  much  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  taking 
place,  but  the  price  is  firm  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.25  for  No.  1 
large,  f.o.b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — From  the  looks  of  things  at  present, 
Christmas  is  going  to  be  a  lean  one  for  the  oyster  folks, 
especially  the  raw  dealers,  because  there  is  a  very 
slack  demand  for  the  bivalves  and  the  price  is  very 
low. 

Oysters  are  so  low  in  price  and  in  such  poor  demand 
that  those  canners  that  are  also  in  the  raw  business  are 
canning  the  majority  of  the  oysters  they  receive  at 
the  raw  sheds.  Of  course,  these  oysters  cost  the  fac¬ 
tories  more  money  than  those  that  they  receive  at  their 
canning  shed,  because  they  are  culled  better,  but  it  is 
a  question  of  either  canning  them,  or  run  chances  of 
losing  them  altogether.  Then  too,  it  keeps  the  raw 
market  from  getting  so  crowded  and  bringing  the  price 
still  lower. 

The  Oyster  Tongers  usually  tong  oysters  for  the  raw 
market  until  after  Christmas  when  the  demand  drops 
off,  and  then  they  tong  oysters  for  the  factories,  but 
unless  business  in  the  raw  oyster  game  picks  up  real 
soon,  the  oyster  tongers  will  have  to  go  tonging  oysters 
for  the  canneries  sooner  than  they  expected. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  getting  well  under  way  and 
the  factories  are  taking  all  the  oysters  they  can  get,  as 
they  had  none  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  they 
have  a  good  volume  of  business  booked  for  the  new 
pack. 

The  canning  of  oysters  in  Alabama  has  been  slow  in 
starting,  because  the  Conservation  Department  has 
prohibited  the  dredging  of  oysters  on  the  reefs  and 
tonging  is  a  slow  operation,  which  requires  the 
canneries  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  tonged  oysters. 

However,  the  canning  of  oysters  is  expected  to  start 
in  Alabama  this  week. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  f.o.b.  factory. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N ickel.  Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


PROGRAM 

MARYLAND  CANNING  CROPS  SCHOOL 


nineteen  complete  sets,  at  $13.75  each,  the  first  week.  No  big 
display.  No  glitter  of  lights  or  chromium  fixtures.  Just  GOOD 
merchandising.  Building  the  DESIRE  TO  POSSESS  in  a 
display  a  woman  could  picture  in  her  own  home. 

If  I  were  a  grocer  again  I  would  feature  the  idea  of  a 
HOSPITALITY  SHELF.  A  protection  no  housewife  should 
be  without. 

I  would  use  price  tags  but  they  would  be  “three-way”  price 
tags,  featuring  the  single  price,  the  price  for  three  and  the 
price  for  a  dozen,  of  every  feasible  item.  Always  making  a  bid 
for  quantity  business. 

I  would  follow  the  idea  of  the  wholesalers  who  have  a  “model 
store”  in  their  warehouses  and  would  build  a  “model  pantry”  in 
my  store  that  would  be  the  envy  of  every  woman  in  town. 

I  would  feature  groceries  as  aids  to  beauty  and  health  and,  in 
so  doing,  would  be  telling  more  truths  than  could  be  claimed  by 
any  cosmetic  or  artificial  beauty  aid. 

I  would  put  in  frequent  “Educational  Windows,”  showing 
where  and  how  a  food  was  grown,  pictures  of  its  native  land 
and  all  the  different  steps  in  its  manufacture  or  completion. 

I  would  figure  out  and  prominently  display  the  number  of 
servings  in  each  container  and  I  would  tilt  the  shelving  of  all 
fixtures  and  display  racks,  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  so  the 
labels  could  be  easily  read. 

I  would  certainly  display  related  items  together  and,  if  the 
upper  part  of  my  store  was  high  and  bare-looking,  I  would 
erect  little  awnings  over  my  different  departments,  thus  forcing 
the  customers’  attention  ON  THE  THINGS  I  HAD  TO  SELL. 

I  would  frequently  change  my  windows  and  displays  and 
dress  up  my  store  (and  my  clerks,  too)  for  every  holiday  or 
season. 

I  would  not  fail  to  ASK  MY  CUSTOMER’S  OPINION  of  the 
things  they  bought  the  last  time.  One  grocer  made  a  list  of 
one  hundred  of  his  best  customers.  He  put  this  list  carefully 
away  in  his  desk.  Six  months  later  he  was  amazed  at  the 
number  who  had  slipped  away. 

I  would  seek  to  make  my  store  the  kind  that  would  appeal 
to  the  better  class  of  trade  in  my  neighborhood,  where  quality 
was  important  and  where  I  could  spend  my  days  a  little  more 
sensibly  than  just  whittling  prices  and  seeing  how  close  I  could 
come  to  giving  things  away  without  going  broke. 

And  last, — I  would  sit  down  with  a  pencil  some  night  and 
convince  myself  all  over  again  WHAT  A  WONDERFUL 
FUTURE  THERE  IS  IN  SELLING  CANNED  FOODS.  Do 
you  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  canned  food  sales  have 
greatly  increased  over  the  last  few  years,  we  still  have  an 
annual  consumption  of  only  320  cans  per  year,  per  family? 
Think  of  it!  Less  than  one  can  per  family  per  day. 

Canned  foods  are  the  finest,  safest,  most  nourishing  and 
economical  foods  in  the  world  today.  Truly  they  are  also  the 
freshest.  Freshness  is  not  measured  in  rawness  or  in  degree 
of  time,  but  in  the  nearness  to  which  the  food  can  be  held  to 
its  original  perfection  at  the  moment  of  harvest.  Canned  foods 
are  quickly  sealed,  in  all  their  garden  freshness,  before  they 
start  their  long  journey  toward  the  distant  market  places.  But 
they  have  little  chance  to  sell  themselves  as  they  sit  in  silent 
rows  upon  the  shelves  and  counters,  unless  YOU  help  these 
customers  to  understand,  recognize  and  DESIRE  their  many 
fine  qualities. 

Salesmanship  is  selling  merchandise  that  WON’T  come  back 
to  people  who  WILL.  Are  YOU  making  any  plans  to  see  that 
your  customers,  as  they  leave  the  stores  where  your  products 
are  sold,  do  so  knowing  your  products,  understanding  their  uses 
and  convinced  of  their  quality? 

Are  you  building  for  your  products  the  DESIRE  TO 
POSSESS?  If  you  are  not — who  do  you  expect  wUl? 


ROBERT  T.  REGESTER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  M.  Am.  W.  W.  Assn. 

Investigations  -  Reports  -  Designs 
INDUSTRIAL  WASTES  DISPOSAL,  SEWERAGE  AND 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT,  WATER  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS 

BALTIMORE  LIFE  BLDG.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Experiment  Station,  and  Extension  Service,  in 
Cooperation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association. 
December  19  and  20,  1939 — Auditorium,  Horticulture  Building 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 

Conducted  by  Department  of  Horticulture 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  19 
Registration  (requested,  but  no  charge). 

Chairman,  F.  M.  Shook 

10:00  A.  M. — New  Varieties  and  Quality  Tests  of  Lima  Beans — 
C.  H.  Mahoney,  University  of  Maryland. 

Production  of  Snap  Beans — M.  M.  Parker,  Virginia  Truck 
Experiment  Station. 

Maryland  Shorts: 

Do  We  Need  Minor  Elements? 

Practical  Control  of  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Lima  Bean  Production  Methods. 

12:00  Noon — Luncheon. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  19 
Chairman,  Burton  Proctor,  Jr. 

1:30  P.  M. — What  the  Development  of  the  University  Means 
to  Maryland — Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  President,  University  of 
Maryland.  , 

Presentation  of  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club  Prizes — H.  H.  Nuttle, 
President,  Tri-State  Packers’  Association. 

Soil  Fertility  and  Tomato  Production — M.  M.  Parker,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Truck  Experiment  Station. 

Maryland  Shorts: 

Tomato  Spraying  and  Dusting  Results 

Effect  of  Hormone  Treatments  on  Tomato  Yields 

Tomato  Fertilizer  Placement  Trials 

The  Use  of  Calcium  Chloride  in  Packing  Tomatoes. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  20 
Chairman,  Charles  Ross,  III 

9:30  A.  M. — Fertilizing  Sweet  Corn  and  Rotations  for  Canning 
Crops — John  W.  Magruder,  University  of  Maryland. 
Studies  of  Canning  Quality  and  Developments  in  the  Pro¬ 
cessing  of  Sweet  Corn — Howard  R.  Smith,  National  Canners’ 
Association. 

Recommended  Corn  Varieties  for  1940 — R.  G.  Rothgeb, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Maryland  Shorts: 

Corn  Grading  Studies 

Developments  in  the  Corn  Service  Bureau 

What  to  do  about  the  Corn  Earworm  and  the  European 

Corn  Borer 

Corn  Planting  Dates  to  Overcome  the  Japanese  Beetle. 
12:00  Noon — Luncheon. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  20 
Chairman,  Edwin  Warfield 

1:30  P.  M. — Results  of  Pea  Aphis  Control  Investigations — 
L.  P.  Ditman,  University  of  Maryland. 

Sweet  Pea  Variety  Tests — C.  H.  Mahoney,  University  uf 
Maryland. 

Practical  Use  of  Pea  Grading  Methods — Discussion  Leader, 
E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland. 

Maryland  Shorts: 

How  About  Sweet  Peas  for  Maryland? 

Fertilizer  Placement  Results 
Green  Manures  in  the  Rotation. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Twoe  lU^rmnEDDi  Westm/nster.Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  2% . — 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  eans.._.. 

2.86 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Ham.  No.  1  sq..... 

2.60 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

••eeM« 

sees... 

2.16 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28..„........„.. 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28..„... . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . - 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . . — _ 

1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . — 

4.76 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.86 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.40 

3.50 

3.76 

Std.  Cut  Green,  Na  2 . «... 

.62% 

.76 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . . . 

3.10 

3.25 

3.00 

3.36 

3.25 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

1.36 

No.  10  .  _ 

6.00 

5.10 

6.00 

6.60 

4.85 

6.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

6.26 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2— ......— 

No.  10  . . . 

.90 

4.60 

.96 

5.60 

.95 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......„. 

.82% 

.87% 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.85 

.70 

.77% 

3.75 

3.75 

.70 

4.50 

No.  10  . . . . 

3.65 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Nn  in  , 

6.00 

1.20 

5.10 

1.06 

4.75 

1.20 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10  . . 

TIIT-t- 

. . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2............ 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  _ _ — - 

3.25 

3.75 

3.26 

3.60 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green 

No.  2  Medium  Green. . 

No.  10  _ — - 

No.  2  Green  &  White........ 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Fresh  White............... 

No.  10  _ 

Na  2  Soaked . . 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

Nj.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2...... — 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

Far.i'y  Cut,  No.  2.... 

No.  2V4 _ 

No-  10  . . — 

Std  olieed.  No.  2.... 

Nc  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Faiv.y  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No  10  . . . 


1.35 

1.62% 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

7.26 

7.60 

1.25 

1.26 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.76 

6.00 

.77% 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.60 

4.76 

.67% 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.86 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.36 

1.06 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.26 

4.00 

3.26 

6.00 

.70 

.72% 

.65 

.85 

.76 

3.06 

3.10 

2.76 

3.00 

.72% 

.76 

.72% 

.85 

.90 

.80 

3.00 

3.26 

3.25 

.70 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

3.60 

3.75 

3.36 

. 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

3.60 

4.60 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

CAr^iiOTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

N.  10  _ 

Std.  .iced.  No.  2 _ 

No  10 . . 


.80  . 

3.76  4.60 

.77%  . 

3.35  4.00 


.76 

3.25 


PEA^  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ .... _ 

P«n';  No.  2 _ I 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholesrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ ... 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..... _ _ 

Na  10  _ _ _ 

£hc.  std.  No.  2.— .......... 

No.  10  _ 

std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamatyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..................... 

Na  10  . . 

std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . 

£lx.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2. . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

PEAS 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

5.50 

4.86 

6.26 

.85 

1.00 

.86 

.95 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.07% 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.60 

.80 

1.00 

4.60 

4.60 

.72% 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

.97% 

1.16 

.97% 

1.00 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.92% 

1.05 

5.26 

6.60 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.77% 

1.00 

4.40 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

.80 

.86 

.72% 

.90 

4.25 

4.60 

3.76 

4.26 

.72% 

.77% 

.67% 

.86 

3.40 

4.00 

.85 

1.00 

.77% 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.77% 

.85 

.70 

.86 

4.26 

5.00 

3.95 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

4.00 

4.10 

3.65 

4.00 

.75 

.86 

.70 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.50 

.62% 

.65 

3.25 

4.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  28....„.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48....„_„ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48...._........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4a — .. — ... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska.  28... . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss— ... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  10  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s — . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss. . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s................ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  ls_..— ~ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s—.. - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4b— — — .. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. . 

Na  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28 

Blackeye,  2s,  S<Mk^' . . 

10s  . . 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% _ 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2„ 
No.  2%  -_ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  P^.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2 _ 


1.35 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07% 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.02% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

.87% 

.95 

1.10 

.95 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.16 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.82% 

1.00 

.86 

.80 

.95 

6.00 

5.76 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.60 

4.75 

4.50 

6.00 

4.26 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

1.60 

1.45 

1.50 

1.06 

1.40 

1.45 

1.36 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.95 

.87% 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

6.50 

6.75 

6.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

oTe 

6.50 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.35 

4.60 

4.75 

6.00 

4.76 

4.75 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.76 

.85 

.96 

1.00 

.56% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.62% 

.65 

.66 

2.65 

3.25 

.67% 

.90 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.26 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.80 

.95 

.76 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

.96 

1.10 

1.36 

3.40 

3.25 

3.60 

4.35 

.77% 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

.97% 


.70  .80 

1.02%  1.10 


1.10  1.20 


1.10  1.26 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  S  . — 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 - 

No.  2  . — 

No.  2%  . — . — 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . — 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


.76 

.80 

1.20 

.86 

1.60 

.87% 

3.00 

3.60 

.85 

.75 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

3.35 

8.76 

! '.r. 

Solid  Pack 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.36 

1.26 

1.36 

1.36 

3.60 

4.26 

L60 

L26 

4.35 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.97% 

.96 

1.06 

1.00 

1.16 

3.25 

3.60 

3.25 

3.60 

3.10 

With 

puree 

.39 

.47% 

.42% 

.66 

.67% 

.59 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.80 

.82% 

.86 

.90 

.86 

1.02% 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.80 

3.00 

2.60 

2.65 

3.10 

3.20 

.42% 

.42% 

.46 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

.46 

.76 

.80 

.66 

.86 

.80 

.76 

.80 

2.66 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

3.36 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Contlnaed 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifor,  Std.,  No.  2^ -  1.86 

No.  10  -  . — 

Choice,  No.  2% _  _ 

No.  10 _  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^.„.......  1.66 

Choice,  No.  2V4 _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2V4 . 1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water............>„...._  _ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - - 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat. . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . .  . 

No.  211  _ _ 

No! 

46  OB.  ........... . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 _ _  _ 

No.  10  . 8.76 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 _  ....... 

No.  10  _ 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2....„ _ ..........  1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . . . 


1.86 

.“™* 

-  - 

e».». 

1.90 

sTie 

2.00 

1.40 

.  1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.60 

.  6.66 

6.00 

4.26 

4.16 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Crushed 

Sliced 

.80 

.80 

1.27% 

1.42% 

-  1.70 

1.70 

6.60 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.47% 

. 67% 

.80 

_  .96 

-1 

1.87% 

2.17% 

8.76 

1.46 

1.60 

-  1.65 

6.00 

.  6.00 

_  1.66 

7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

- -  6.60 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

2.00  2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack — ...  3.26  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy™... — . . .  .70  .80 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ _  2.96  3.00 

No.  2  Std. . . . 66  . 

No.  10  _  2.86  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 


.70 

3.16 


2.90  3.00 

3!2&  s.'se 


1.96 

1.80 

1.40 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 


2.00 

1.86 

1.46 

6.60 

6.20 

6.26 


1.00  1.10 


8.76  4.00 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ _ 

No.  2  _ 

Pree.,  No,  1 . . 

No.  2 _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


HERRING  ROE 


Canned  Fish 


10  OB.  ™...™...™._ 

No.  2,  19  OB. _ .... 

Ne  2,  17  OB...^.... 

LOBSTER 
FUts,  1  lb. _ 

g  it:  == 

OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  OB...„.. . 


.70  _ 

1.26  _ 

1.12V^  1.26 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


...  1.00  1.06 


BLUEBERRIES 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

9.00 

1.60 

8  oB."™“™ . — -  L™.  i!80 

10  OB. _ _ — ...»  ..»»»..»»™.  . 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  . 

1.60 

Kti.  10  . . ....... 

Selects,  6  ob. . .  ....... 

CHERRIES 

SALMON 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....™™.. 
R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% - 

1.00 

4.65 

5.00 

1.05 

4.50 

1.10 

4.76 

1.36 

6.00 

2.06 

1.40 

6.26 

2.16 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall.  No.  l....»™.  . 

Flat,  No.  % - -  - 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  !..»..... . .  . 

2.26 

1.86 

1.20 

1.60 


Std.,  No.  2%.. 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10.. 
Std.  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  OB . 

No.  2  . . . . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OB . 

No.  1  - - 

No.  800  _ _ _ 

No.  2  . 

46  OB . . . 


1.76 

6.86 

6.45 


1.80 

7.00 

6.66 

6.00 


Florida  Texas 

J&h/i  "90  !'.!!!'.! 


.57 .62% 

1.25  1.36 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% - 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


2.40  _ 

7.60  7.76 

California 

.  1.36 

.  6.00 


Flat.  No. 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1> 
No.  % 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Medium,  Red,  Tidl.... 

SHRIMP 


Na  1,  Smidl....... 

No.  1,  Medium... 
No.  1,  Large....... 


1.60 

1.30 

1.20 

4.90 
4.40 

3.90 
4.00 


1.60 

1.45 

1.30 

6.06 

4.60 

4.06 

4.26 

3.26 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  OU.  Key - 

%  OU,  Keylaas - 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton™...™.... 

%  OU,  Carton.™..™. - - — ™.. 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's - 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’b - 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  U.  24's„ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*1™ 


4.00 

3.36 


4.35 

3.10 


Light 


2.36 

1.72% 

1.90 


1.46  1.66 


.  2.00 

1.36  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 
1.16  1.30 


1.20 

1.25 


1.35 

1.40 


....ee.see— ».e-.>.»ee»ee»»  - 1 . tl  TT 

Meat!  is - 

6.60  _  _ 

_ _ 

3.60  4.15 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinanr  Min. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  ^rlin,  Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooposton,  lU. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  ^rUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Btdtimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooposton,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^U,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayus  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Beihn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Si-aclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Aya's  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foc-d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Ec  .-.  i-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Ch-  iiolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fs.'.i  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hai'i.lton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  .o.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  o'.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


'  NVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

B-: .  ...n-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

CL  •  olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  r-orte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  V.  Robins  &  Ca.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Bfe'i. 0.1-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Cr,'..  I  olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  'orte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  ..  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coraoration,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co,,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ’ 
Food  Machinery '  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  IU.'> 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS.  Metal,  Glass  Uned,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ID. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoop>eston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORD  SHAKERS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
berUn-Cnapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  lor  Ketties  and  Tania. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BMtimore,  Md. 

lUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 


CANS,  nn.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City, 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 


CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTHIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE,  Cannors. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  lU. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  MiUord,  Conn. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Ccnn. 
GaUatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 


T  HERE'S  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
*  in  the  knowledge  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  canning  industry  are 
responsible  for  the  quality  and  the 
excellent  variety  of  foods  that  go  into 
tin  cans. 

Heekin  offers  you  every  facility  to 


assist  you  in  your  canning  problems. 
Bring  you  problems  to  ...  to  discuss 
.  .  .  to  study  ...  to  solve  for  you  No 
canner  is  too  small  to  warrant  our 
personal  interest  ...  no  volume  is  too 
large  for  us  to  handle  promptly  and 
efficiently. 


